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PREFATORY NOTE. 



In the year 1847; while engaged in the preparation of 
the work entitled " Aneietit Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valleyj" subsequently published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, I had placed in my hands a MS. volume belonging 
to the late lamented Dr. Samuel George Morton, of Phila- 
delphia, written by William Bartram, the last of the 
old school of picturesque travellers, and author of a work 
of travels in the Carolinas and Floridas, published in 1791.* 

This MS. Is without title, but from an explanatory 
letter of Bartram, which accompanies it, appears to have 
been written in 1789. It is in the autograph of the author, 
and consists of replies to certain questions from another 
hand, in relation to the Floridian Tribes of Indians, but 
particularly to the Muscogulges or Creeks, with an Appen- 
dix relating to the singular earth-works so frequently met 
with, both in the states bordering the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in those of the Mississippi Valley. From this Apj)endix I 
obtained several interesting facts, which are embodied in 
pp. 120 — 123 of the work to which I have alluded, and 
in pp. 135 — 140 of my supplementary work, also published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, entitled ^^ Aboriginal Monu- 
ments of the State of New YorkJ^ 

* "Travels throngh North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West 
Florida, etc.," by William Bartram. Philadelphia, 1791 ; London, 1792. 
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The histoiy of this MS. is nnknown, bejrond that it was 
sent to Dr. Morton from Mobile, by a gentleman whose 
name is forgotten, but who receiyed it amcmgst the waste 
paper used as stowage, in a box of book^ from some north- 
em city. It contains nothing to indicate at whose sugges- 
tion it was writtea, or to whom it originally belonged. — 
The questions were evidently framed by a man of learning 
and research, who had paid much attention to the subject of 
American Archaeology : and as Dr. B. S. Barton, at one 
time Vice President of the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, and from 1789 to 1810 an aciiTe promoter of Na- 
tional Science in that city, in his Memoir on the '^ Origin 
of the American NcUions^ p. 46, refers to a MS. by Bar- 
tram, on these subjects, in his possession, it can scarcely be 
doubted that he was the author of the inquiries submitted 
to Bartram, and the original fN-oprietor of the MS. in ques- 
tion. 

At a meeting of the American Ethnological Society, in 
the month of September, 1850, 1 had the honor to call the 
attention of that body to this MS. Its importance, in all 
researches which might be made into the history and cha- 
racteristics of the Fiondian Indians, was at once recognized, 
and at the same meeting 1 was instructed to communicate 
with Dr. Morton,' for the purpose of obtaining his assent 
to its publication amongst the Transactions of the Society. 
I introduced the subject on the occasion of my next* personal 
interview with that distinguished scholar, who at once as- 
sented to the request made by the Society, and volunteered 
also, to submit with the MS. a preliminary note, explana- 
tory of the circumstances under which it came into his 
possession, and containing his estimate of its archaeological 
or scientific value. His sudden and lamented death inter- 
vened to prevent the execution of this purpose, and the MS. 
is necessarily published without the advantage which it 
would have derived from his illustrations. 

The works of Adair, Du Pratz, and Romans, with the 
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incidental notices contained in the narrative of the Portu- 
guese chronicler of De Soto's daring expedition,, in Garci- 
laso de la Vega's compilation also relating to that expedi- 
tion, and in Cabe§ de la Vaca's narration, comprise about 
all that is known of the primitive condition of the numerous 
and interesting Indian tribes or nations, which at the period 
of the Discovery inhabited the fertile regions bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico on the north, and which predominated 
there for two centuries after that event. We know that 
they were, to a certain degree, fixed and agricultural in 
their habits, with a comparatively systematized religion, 
and approximated nearer, in institutions and habits, to the 
semi-civilized nations of the central parts of the continent, 
than did the tribes to the northward of them. How far the 
resemblances which they sustained towards the nations of 
Mexico may be ascribed to the relief afforded from the pres- 
sure of physical wants, resulting from a genial climate, a 
fertile soil, and abundant means of subsistence,— how far 
from communication or from relationship, nearer remote, — 
these are questions of interest to the ethnological student, 
and every fact which shall contribute towards affording 
correct answers to them, or serve to fix the position which 
these Indians are entitled to occupy amongst the aboriginal 
families of the continent, must be both interesting and ac- 
ceptable to the scientific world. They are questions, the 
importance of which was properly estimated by the author 
of the inquiries addressed to Bartram ; and, it is evident, 
were had constantly in view by him in framing them. 

Bartram is chiefly remembered as a naturalist, and his 
reputation has hitherto rested upon his labors as a botanist. 
It is conceded, however, that he was a close, accurate, and 
conscientious observer in other departments ; and the fol- 
lowing pages may consequently be regarded, and no doubt 
will be received, as a valuable contribution to our already 
large and rapidly increasing stock of archaeological and 
ethnological materials. They were written in haste, and 
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as we learn by the author's preliminary Letter, under physi- 
cal disadvantages, which, while they enhance our admira- 
tion of his zeal, furnish an ample apology for all his errors 
of composition. It has been thought best that the MS. 
should be published in its original form, and the antiquated 
and somewhat quaint but generally clear and always ani- 
mated phraseology and style of the author have, therefore, 
been retained. 

Among the Supplementary Notes will be found various 
quotations from Bartram's other writings, more fully illus- 
trating some of the points touched upon in this Memoir, as 
also some valuable references incidentally made to them 
by other observers, whose works are not generally accessible, 
or are yet unpublished. 

The -engravings accompanying the Memoir, were made 
to illustrate the extracts from it contained in the works 
already referred to, published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, to whose liberality this Society is indebted for their 
use. 

It will not be inappropriate here to introduce the fol- 
lowing brief sketch of the life and labors of Bartram, from 
the EncyclopcBdia Americana. 

"William Bartram, fourth son of John Bartram, was 
bom, 1739, at the botanic garden, Kingsessing, Pennsylvania. 
At the age of 16 years, he was placed with a respectable 
merchant of Philadelphia, with whom he continued six 
years ; after which, he went to North Carolina, with a view 
of doing business there as a merchant ; but, being ardently 
attached to the study of botany, he relinquished his mer- 
cantile pursuits, and accompanied his father in a journey 
into East Florida, to explore the natural productions of that 
country ; after which, he settled on the river of St. John's, 
in this region, and finally returned, about the year 1771, to 
his father's residence. In 1773, at the request of Doctor 
Fothergill, of London, he embarked for Charleston, to ex- 
amine the natural productions of the Floridas, and the 
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western parts of Carolina and Georgia, chiefly in the vege- 
table kingdom. In this emplojonent he was engaged 
nearly five years, and made numerous contributions to the 
natural history of the country through which he travelled. 
His QoUections and drawings were forwarded to Doctor 
Fothei^U; and, about the year 1790, he published an 
account of his travels and discoveries, in 1 vol. 8vo., with 
an account of the manners and customs of the Creeks, 
Cherokees and Choctaws. This work soon acquired ex- 
tensive popularity, and is still frequently consulted. After 
his return from his travels, he devoted himself to science, 
and, in 1782, was elected Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which post he declined, in conse- 
qu^ice of the state of his health. In 1786, he was elected 
a member of the American Philosophical Society, and was 
a member of several other learned soqieties in Europe and 
America. We are indebted to him for the knowledge 
of many curious and beautiful plants peculiar to North 
America, and for the most complete and correct table of 
American ornithology, before the work of Wilson, who was 
assisted by him in the commencement of his American 
Ornithology. He wrote an article on the natural history 
of a plant a few minutes before his death, which happened 
suddenly, by the rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, 
July 22, 1823, in the 85th year of his age.'' 

E. G. S. 
New York, July, 1851. 



LETTER. 

Thus you have, 

Sir, 

My observations and conjectures on 
these matters, with all the truth and accuracy that my 
slender abilities will admit of, and without reserve. If 
they should not answer your wishes and expectations, I 
desire you will ascribe it to my misapprehension of the 
queries, or lack of knowledge, etc., etc. 

I doubt not but you will readily excuse bad writingi 
composition and spelling. My weakness of sight, I hopCi 
will plead for me, when I assure you I have been obliged 
to write the greater part of this with my eyes shut, and 
that with pain. 

I do not mention this to claim any sort of obligation 
from you, Sir, for all that I knew concerning these matters 
are due to you and to science. 
I remain, Sir, 
With every sentiment of respect 

and esteem, your 
obliged friend, 
WM. BARTRAM. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16, 1789. 



THE CREEK AND CHEROKEE INDIANS. 



I. HISTORY AND TBADITIONS OF THE MUSCOGULGES. 

Query. 

Have those tribes of Indians which you have visited any traditioiit 
concerning their Origin^ their Progress^ or Migrations^ which you con^ 
aider worthy of notice? If they have, what are those TVadilifms? 
Which of the nations of which you have any knowledge seem to have 
the roost accurate, and least suspicious, traditions concerning their origin, 
etc. ? Have you any reason for believing that the Cherokees, Creeks, or 
any other of the Southern tribes with which you are acquainted, crossed 
the river Mississippi, in their progress to the country which they now in- 
habit ? If any of these tribes crossed that great river, do you think it is 
possible to determine, with any degree of certainty, the period or periods 
when they did cross it ? Can you form any conjecture which part or 
parts of the country, bordering on the Mississippi, these tribes passed 
through in their migrations towards the East 7 

Ansioer, 

The Cricks* or, as they call themselves, Muscoges^ or 
»Muscogulges,t are a very powerful confederacy, consisting 

* Cricks is a name given them by the English traders formerly, when 
they first began to trade amongst them, for the following reason, i. e., they 
observed that in their conversation, when they had occasion to mention 
the name of the Indian nation, if any of the Indians were present, they dis- 
covered evident signs of disgust, as supposing the traders were plotting 
some mischief against their nation, etc.. so that they gave them this nick- 
name. Cricks. 

t Utg€ signifies a nation, or people, in their language, as Spanish-if^, 
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of many tribes, or remnants of conquered nations, united; 
perhaps about sixty towns, thirty of which speak the Mus- 
cogul^e tongue^ and are the progeny or descendants of a 
powerful band of a nation bearing that name, who, many 
years since (on their nation becoming very numerous, and 
filling their native country with inhabitants, by which the 
game and other necessary produce of their country became 
scarce and difficult to procure) were induced to separate 
themselves from, and go in search of, new and plentiful 
regions. They directed their migrations eastward, leaving 
with great regret and difficulty their native land, contain- 
ing their relations and friends, which was on the banks of 
a large and beautiful river, called the Red River, from 
great quantities of red stone, of which they formed their 
tobacco-pipes. Their migrations continued a long time, 
and under great hardships and embarrassments, they being 
continually attacked by hostile Indian nations, till at length 
they arrived at the banks of the Chreat River^ i. e., that 
which they crossed, when they began to think of establish- 
ing a permanent residence ; but, being yet assaulted and 
disturbed by surrounding nations, they pushed eastward 
as far as the Ockamulge;* when, hearing of the settlements 

English-id^g'*, etc. Esle likewise signifies nation, or people, but whether in 
another tongue, or more extended sense, I know not. The white people 
they call EsU-Hulke; the red men, or Indians, they call EsU-Chatef and so 
of the Spaniards, whom they call yelUno men, EsU-Cane; and black men. or 
negroes, Este-Huste. Este seems a specific term for all mankind, compre- 
hending the whole human race in four divisions, white, red, yellow, and 
black. Vlge seems an individual designation of nations and tribes. 

* This river is the South, great branch of the AUamaha, where are to be 
seen, to this day, admirable remains of a vast town, extensive plantations, 
and monuments of the labor, and skill, and industry of the ancients, as 
mounts, terraces, areas^ etc., which the present generation of the Musco- 
gulges say are the ruins of their camps and first settlements : but this I 
can venture to deny, and suppose it a boast of the Creeks, to aggrandize 
their name and nation ; for these monuments discorer evident signs of 
being of much more ancient date. However, it is likely enough that the 
Muscogulges might hare expelled the then inhabitants, taken possession of 
the town, and fortified and established themselres there. 
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of the white people, i. e., Spaniards, at St. Augustine, they 
sent ambassadors to treat with them on terms of mutual 
favor; but not being kindly received, and hearing of other 
nations of white people further to the N. E., i. e., in Caro- 
lina (the English at this time were founding the colony of 
South Carolina at Charleston), they sent deputies or am- 
bassadors to Charleston, offering their friendship and alli- 
ance, to continue for ever (as long as the rivers flow and 
the sun continues his course). A treaty immediately took 
place, and they joined their arms with the Carolinians, who 
assisted them against the surrounding Indian nations, 
which were then in the Spanish interest, whom they at 
length subjugated, and, in the end, proved the destruction 
of the Spanish colony of East Florida. The Muscogulges, 
by uniting the remnant tribes of rheir conquered foes, grew 
stronger, and daily extended their empire. There are 
now, besides the Muscogulge towns, or those towns whose 
inhabitants speak that tongue, almost as many languages 
or dialects as there are towns. It seems apparent, by this 
account,* that the Muscogulges crossed the Mississippi 
some where about the Chickasaw county, below the con- 
fluence of the Ohio, as they mention crossing but one large 
river, i. e., the Mississippi, or Crreat River, 

They, the Natchez, Chickasaws, and Choctaws, seem to 
possess a common origin, as they all speak a dialect of the 
same country : and it is certain they all crossed the Missis- 
sippi, as they say of themselves, and long since the Spanish 
invasion and conquest of Mexico ; for these Indians, viz., 
the Choctaws^ say they brought with them across the 
river those fine horses called the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
breeds. The Seminole horses, or those beautiful creatures 
bred amongst the Lower Creeks, which are of the Anda- 

* This account I had from the most ancient and respectable men of the 
Muscogulges, through the best old traders and good interpreters, at different 
times and in various towns ; and I believe it to be true as mere tradition 
can possibly be. 
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lusian breed, were introduced by the Spaniards at St 
Augustine. 

As to the Cherokees, they are ahogether a separate 
nation from the Muscogulges, of much more ancient estab- 
lishment in the regions they inhabit. I made no inquiry 
concerning their original descent or migrations to these 
parts. But I imderstood that they came from the West, or 
sun-setting. Their empire, or confederacy, was once very 
strong and extensive. Before the league of the Creeks* 
and Carolinians, their empire extended from within forty 
miles of the sea-coast, N. W. to the Ohio, comprehending 
all the region lying in the waters of the Cherokee river, 
quite to its confluence with the Ohio, and also of the great 
East branches of the Ohio, upwards beyond the Cunhawa 
[Kenhewa], Sante, and Pede, north-eastward. And it is 
remarkable that those great pyramided or cotiical mounts 
of earthy tetragon terroLces^ and cubican yards, are to be 
seen in all this vast territory.t Yet it is certain they were 
not the people who constructed them, as they own them- 
selves, nor were they built by the people from whom they 
took possession of the country. 

Their language is radically difierent from that of the 
Creeks, sounding the letter R frequently ; in short, there is 
not one word in their respective languages alike. 

* When I speak of the Creeks and Moscogulges, I mean the same 
people. 

t The largest of these I ever saw stands upon the banks of the Savannah 
river, eight miles above Dartmouth, and about ninety miles above Augusta, 
which was nearly the centre of the Cherokee Empire, at the most flourish- 
ing period of its history. 

There are many artificial mounts of earth along the sea-coast througb 
Carolina and Greorgia. about this distance fh>m it, and in the settlements 
N. W., which bear the name of Cherokee Mounts particularly one about 
ten or twelve miles from Savanuah, near what are nOw called the Cherokee 
Ponds. Here, on the road to Augusta, are many ponds and savannas. 
Indeed there are people yet living who remember to have seen Cherokee 
towns inhabited, but a few miles above the city of Savannah, and after- 
wards possessed and inhabited by the Muscognlges. 
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XL FBOBABLE OSIOIN AND KELATI0N8. 

Qii«ry. 

Have yoQ aov reasons for believing that any of the tribes of In^Ba]M» 
which you have visited were derived from either the M^cans or the 
Peravians ? If yon have, what are those reasons 9 

Answer, 

I have no reason^ from what I have observed mjrsel^ or 
from information derived from others, to suppose that any 
of the nations or tribes came from the old Mexicans or 
Peruvians, unless we believe the accounts which the 
Natchez give of themselves, as related by M. Du Pratz ; 
and that account should, I imagine, be understood as re- 
ferring to New Mexico, because their account of their 
original country and migrations was £rom the west, or 
8un-setting, which would be west from their country on 
the Mississippi, near about the latitude of Santa Fe, N. 
latitude 34 or 36. 

The Spanish invasion of these regions and subsequent 
colonization, after the discovery of the mines and the 
establishment of forts, in order to possess the countryi 
work the mines and extend their researches, would very 
probably cause many tribes of the natives to decamp, in 
search of more peaceful abodes at a distance from such 
troublesome neighbors, and these nations, by a N. E. 
course, would likely, in their opinion, get at the greatest 
distance from those dreaded bearded men, their common 
enemy (not yet havmg heard of other colonies or inva- 
sions of the bearded men), and thus propel one another 
as waves driven before the winds. The Chickasaws^ 
Chodtatpsj and MuscogulgeSy appear to have arrived some 
time since the Natchez, particularly the two former tribes^ 
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and the Creeks last The Natchez might have come from 
a region nearest the borders of the empire of Old Mexico; 
because it seems they were most polished and civilized, 
and were most tinctured with Mexican idolatry* and 
superstitions. They had a complex system of legislation, 
their princes were hereditary, their sovereignty absolute, 
and their power unlimited. The Natchez might have 
arrived soon after the Spaniards had conquered the Mexi- 
can Empire and be^an to extend their conquests towards 
the north (for there is no mention of their bringing horses 
with them, these creatures not being yet so increased as to 
become wild in the country, or so plentiful as to become an 
article of commerce between the wild Indians and Span- 
iards).! For, according to Du Pratz, their Empire had 
arrived at a prodigious latitude and strength some years 
before the French attempted to settle in their country, 
when it appeared to be. greatly on the decline. It must 
have taken many years to have thus increased from a 
wretched fugitive band, supposing that they had been 
frightened away from their original country by the Spanish 
invasions and conquests. 

It seems that the arrival of the Chickasaws and Creeks, 
as well as Choctaws, might have been about the time that 
the Spaniards, French, and English began their establish- 
ments in New England, Virginia, Carolina and Florida, 

* For although ihoj belieyed in a Great Spirit, yet they adored the 
fon and moon. They had a temple dedicated to the 8nn» where they kept 
the eternal fire, guarded by a high priest and sacred rirgins consecrated 
ibr that purpose. And though they did not offiir human yictims to the 
sun, nor eat human fiesli, yet they burnt and otherwise put to death cap- 
tives taken in war. And though it does not appear that they put to death 
•laves or other persona at the demise of their princes, sovereigns, or Suns, 
yet their slaves, concubines or relations otTered themselves to death, ia 
order to attend the souls of their sovereigns. 

t Wild Indians, such nations as were not conquered by the Old Mexi- 
cans and made tributary, which they called Chichimaa^ aborigines or 
barbariant. 
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which I believe will appear to be about the period of the 
Spanish invasion, conqtuest, and establishment of power in 
New Mexico. Tlie Choctaws, I believe, came the last, 
and in considerable force. According to the account of 
Du PratZj derived from the Natchez, they appeared sud- 
denly, as if they rose out of the earth. The Creeks have 
much the same idea of their arrival, — like the arrival and 
settling of a swarm of bees, as they express themselves on 
the subject. Yet it is certain tliat all these nations or 
bands, i. e., the Natchez, Chickasaws, Muscogulges, and 
Choctaws, were derived from the same region ; for they all 
speak dialects of the same language, generally so near 
alike, that they are able to converse with each other with- 
out the aid of interpreters. Thus we may conclude that 
their arrival in the country which they now possess, was 
one after another, at so considerable a length of time inter- 
vening (perhaps a generation or two), each contending for 
empire and the honor and glory of their tribes, that they 
in part forgot or disregarded their ancient lineage and 
afSuiity. 



m. HIEBOGLTPHIOAL SIGNS— PICTUBE BECOBDS. 

Query, 

Have you observed among any of the tribes of Indians which yon 
have visited, any Paintings superior in execution to those of the North- 
em Indians, as we find them on trees and rocks ? If you have, what 
did those paintings commonly represent? and among what tribes of 
Indians did you observe them ? Are any of the Indian tribes very 
curious in preserving the memory of events by paintings? If such 
imintings are made use of by the Indians, do you know, or do you suppose, 
that they were acquainted with any signs or symbols to denote attributes 
or qualities of various kinds ? Thus, how would these Indians convey an 
idea of etmrage or of cowardice^ of good or eotZ, etc. ? 
2 
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Answer. 

The paintings which I observed among the Creeks 
were commonly on the clay-plastered walls of their houses, 
particularly on the walls of the houses comprising the 
Public Square (see Plan on a subsequent page) or Areo- 
pagus; they were, I think, hieroglyphics, or mystical 
writings, for the same use and purpose as those mentioned 
by historians, to be found on the obelisks, pyramids, and 
other monuments of the ancient Egyptians, and much after 
the same style and taste, much caricatured and pictur- ' 
esque ; and though I never saw an instance of the chiaro- 
oscuroj yet the outlines are bold, natural, and turned or 
designed to convey some meaning, passion, or admonition, 
and thus may be said to speak to those who can read 
them. The walls are plastered very smooth with red clay ; 
then the figures or symbols are drawn with white clay, 
paste, or chalk ; and if the walls are plastered with clay of 
a whitish or stone color, then the figures are drawn with 
red, brownj or bluish chalk or paste. 

Almost all kinds of animals, sometimes plants, flowers, 
trees, etc., are the subjects ; figures of mankind in various 
attitudes, some very ludicrous and even obscene ; even the 
privates of men are sometimes represented, but never 
an instance of indelicacy in a female figure. 

Men are often depicted having the head and other 
nlembers of different kinds of animals, as a wolfj buck, hare, 
horse, buffalo, snake, duck, turkey, tiger, cat, crocodile, 
etc., etc. All these animals are, on the other hand, de- 
picted having the human head, members, etc. ; and ani- 
mals having the head and other members of different 
animals, so as to appear monstrous.* 

* I am sensible that these specimens of their pahitings will, to us, who 
have made snch incomparable progress and refinement in the arts and 
sciences, appear trifling and ladicroos ; but as you desired me to be par- 
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But the most beautiful painting now to be found among 
the Muscogulges, is on the skin and bodies of their ancient 
chiefs and micosy which is of a bluish, lead, or indigo 
color. It is the breast, trunk, muscular or fleshy part of 
the arms and thighs, and sometimes almost every part of 
the surface of the body, that is thus beautifully depicted or 
written over with hieroglyphics : commonly the sun, moon, 
and planets occupy the breast ; z6nes or belts, or beautiful 
fanciful scrolls, wind round the trunk of the body, thighs, 
arms, and legs, dividing the body into many fields or 
tablets, which are ornamented or filled up with innumer- 
able figures, as representations of animals of the chase, — a 
sketch of a landscape, representing an engagement or bat- 
tle with their enemy, or some creature of the chase, — and a 
thousand other fancies. These paintings are admirably 
well executed, and seem to be inimitable. They are per- 
formed by exceedingly fine punctures, and seem like mezzo- 
tintOf or very ingenious impressions from the best executed 
engravings. They are no doubt hieroglyphics, or mystical 
writings or records of their tribes or fiimilies, or of memora- 
ble events, etc., etc. 

When I was at Manchack on the Mississippi, at liFGill- 
vany's and Swanson's trading-houses, I saw several buffalo 
hides with the wool on them. The flesh side of the skins 
was depicted and painted very beautifully ; the perform- 
ance was admirable — I may say inimitable by the most 
ingenious artists among Europeans, or people of the Old 
World, unless taught by the Indians. The painted hides 
were the work of the Illinois Indians, near Fort Chartens, 
where the Company had trading-houses and traders, who 
purchased them of the Indians, and sent them down here 
to go to Europe. I was asked six dollars apiece for them, 
which I thought cheap, considering their curiosity, but had 

ticular and omit nothing, I hope to be excnsecl Tet I think they are the 
wretched remains of something of greater use and consequence amongst 
their ancestcnrs. 
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no opportunity of conveying one home. The subjects or 
•figures in the composition were much Uke those inscriptions 
or paintings on the bodies of the chiefs and warriors. 
Their borders were exceedingly pleasing : red, black, and 
blue were the colors, on a buff ground. 



IV. COMPARATIVE RELIGIOUS ADVANCEMENT 

Qi4«ry. 

Which of the tribes of Indians, visited by you, are the most polished 
in their Religion^ in their Manners, in their Language, in their Qovem' 
menty etc., etc. ? 

Answer, 

If adopting or imitating the manners and customs of 
the white people is to be termed civilization, perhaps the 
Cherokees have made the greatest advance. 

But I presume, if we are to form and establish our 
judgments from the opinions and rules laid down by the 
greatest doctors of morality, philosophers, and divines, 
either of the ancients or moderns, the Muscogulges must 
have our approbation, and engage our esteem. 

Their religion is, perhaps, as pure as that which was 
in the beginning revealed to the first families of mankind. 
They have no notion or conception of any other God but 
the Great Spirit on high, the giver and taker away of the 
breath of life : which is as much as to say that eternal 
Supreme Being who created and governs the universe. 
They worship none else. 

They pay a kind of homage to the sun, moon, and 
planets, as the mediators or ministers of the Great Spirit, 
in dispensing his attributes for their comfort and well-being 
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in this life. They have some religious rites and forms, 
whieh are managed by their priests or doctors, who make 
the people believe, by their cunning and craft, that they 
have a supernatural spiritual communication with invisible 
spirits of good and evil, and that they have the powjer of 
invoking the elements and dispensing their attributes, 
good and bad. They make the people believe that, by con- 
juration, they can bring rain, fine weather, heat, cooling 
breezes, thunder and lightning, bring on or expel and cure 
sickness, etc., etc. 



V. GOVERNMENT ; CHIEVS AND PBIESTS. 

Query. 

What appear to be the great ontlines of the Oaummenl of the Cheio- 
kees, Creeks, and other tribes of Indians with which yon are acquainted t 
Are their governments in general elective^ or are they herediiary^ If 
elective, is the person elected chosen for life, or only for a dirtatn time, 
or so long as he shall conduct himself to the satisfaction of the people ? 
If hereditary, is the power of the king or sachem very considerable ? Or 
is it chiefly a nominal power? These are questions of considerable 
magnitode. 

Answer, 

The government or system of legislation amongst all 
the nations of Indians I have visited, seems to be exactly 
similar. 

It is the most simple, natural, and rational that can 
be imagined or desired. The same spirit that dictated to 
Montesquieu the idea of a rational government, seqms to 
superintend and guide the Indians. And if I should say 
no more upon the subject, perhaps you would be better 
able to form to yourself a notion of their government. 
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All that I can say, £rom my own observation, wiU 
amount to little more than mere conjecture, and leave the 
subject in a doubtful situation ; for, at best, it will be but 
the apprehensions or conjectures of a traveller from cursory 
and superficial views, perhaps aided jmd perhaps led astray 
by the accounts given him by the traders or other white 
people, who have resided among them. These, from motives 
of avarice or contempt of the Indians in geneml, through 
prejudice, seldom carry their observations or inquiries be- 
yond common report, which we may be assured is against 
the Indians. And as they improve their commerce with 
them only for their immediate private interest, their stories 
cannot always be depended upon. 

The whole region of the Muscogulge Empire or Con- 
federacy comprehends a territory of at least 600 miles 
square.* It embraces the Upper and Lower Creeks or 
Seminoles, as also the Uchesj Alabamas, Occonesy and 
many more tribes, who, altogether, make between 60 and 
70 towns or villages. Every town and village is to be 
considered as an independent nation or tribe having its 
Mico or Qhief. Every individual inhabitant has an equal 
right to the soil and to hunt and range over this region, ex- 
cept within the jurisdiction of each town or village, which 
I believe seldom extends beyond its habitations and plant- 
ing grounds. Perhaps the Uches are to be excepted. They 
daim an exclusive property, by right of a contract or treaty 
made when they entered into alliance with the Muscogulges; 
but though they sometimes put the Creeks in mind of this 
privilege, when their hunters make too free with their 
hunting grounds, yet the dispute seldom goes further, as 
the Confederacy are cautious of ojSending the Uches, and 
yield to their common interest and safety. 

* 600 miles square; £. and W. flrom Savaimah river to the Mobile, 
oomprehendiDg all its branches to their sources; and S. and N. fh>m the 
extremity of the Peninsula of E. Florida to the Cherokee or Appalachian 
mountains. 
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The system of Goyemment in each town or tribe may 
be described thus : — 

Ist. — ^The Mico or King. 

2d. — ^The great War-Chief, ancient Warriors, or heads 
of tribes or families, that constitute the town or nation. 

3d, — ^The younger warriors or hunters, or the com- 
monalty. 

The Mico is considered the first man in dignity and 
power in the nation or town, and is the supreme civil 
magistrate ; yet he is, in fact, no fiaore than president of the 
national council of his own tribe and town, and has no exe- 
cutive power independent of the council, which is convened 
every day in the forenoon, and held in the Public Square. 

The great War-Chief heads the army of the tribe, and 
herein consists his dignity and power. The elder warriors, 
ancient heads of families, and younger warriors compose 
the divan or daily national council, where the Mico pre- 
sides ; the great War-Chief seated next to him, on the left 
hand, at the head of the ancient and celebrated warriors ; 
and next to the Mico^ on his right hand, is the second 
head-man of the tribe, at the head of chiefs of tribes and 
families; younger warriors, etc. 

They show the king due respect and the most profound 
homage, especially when assembled in the Great Rotunda 
or winter council-house. To him only they bow very low, 
almost to his feet, when the waiters hand him the shell of 
black drink ;* but when out of the council any where, they 
use only common civility, and converse freely with him, as 
with a common man. He dresses no better than an ordinary 
citizen, and his house is in no way distinguished from the 

* Black dfinky a strong decoction or infusion of the leaves and tender 
tops of the cassine. or lUx yapon^ which is drunk constantlj every evening 
by the chief and warriors in the Great Rotunda, with gresi ceremony, per- 
haps religious. They call this eassine the beloved tree. This infhsion is 
perhaps one of the most active and powerful diuretics of any vegetable 
yet known. 
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rest, otherwise than by being larger, acocHrlingas his ability 
or private riches may enable him, for he exacts no sort <^ 
tribate. He goes out to hunt with his family, and even goea 
to the field with his axe and hoe to woA every day during 
the season of labor. But he has the disposal of the com 
and fruits in the public or national granary. He is com- 
plimented with the first finits. and gives audience to am- 
bassadors, deputies, and strangers who come to the town or 
tribe, receives presents, etc.* He alone has the privilege of 
giving a public feast to the whole town, consisting of barbe- 
cued bear or fat bulls or steers, whi<^h he must kill himself; 
and this is called the king's feast, or rojral feast And when 
he intends to give this frolic, after a successful hunt, he 
sends messengers to prepare the village. They display 
the king's standard in front and at one comer of his house, 
and hoist a flag in the Public Square, beat drums about the 
town, and the inhabitants dress and paint themselves, for 
there is dancing and frolicking all that night. 

They have an ancient high-priest, with juniors in 
every town and tribe. The high-priest is a person of great 
power and consequence in the state. He always sits in 
council, and his advice in affairs of war is of the greatest 
weight and importance, and he or one of his disciples 
always attends a war party. 

It sometimes happens that the king is war-chief and 
high-priest, and then his power is very formidable and 
sometimes dangerous to the liberty of citizens, and he must 
be a very cuiming man if the tomahawk or rifle do not cut 
him short 



^ The power Mid dignity of the king is fbr lifb, or during good be- 
hATior ; he is elected, bat in wliat manner he is chosen I could not satis- 
tuioTi\j ascertain. It appears to me the most mysterions part of the 
system. It Is not in a public manner like onr elections, or the traden 
wonld have been able to tell me. Perhaps it is done in secret, in the Great 
Roinnda, where the whites are not admitted ; or in the Sanctorum, or bigb- 
priest's apartment, In the Pablic Square. 
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And if I may be allowed, in this place, to yenture a 
conjecture, the first Montezuma and the Incas, founders of 
the mighty empires of Mexico and Peru, were cunning 
usurpers of this stamp. Such were the absolute kings of 
the ancient Floridians ; for history tells us of the king of 
Calos in the Peninsula of Florida, who assumed a com- 
munion and familiarity with powerful invisible spirits, to 
whom he sacrificed captives, and thus he kept his subjects 
in awe. 

I myself was the other day present, when the great 
warrior-chief, King of the S&minoles, assumed the power 
and dignity of a demi-god ; when, at the head of his party 
of warriors, with an air of surprising arrogance and pomp, 
he threatened Mr. McLatche that, if he did not comply 
with his requisitions, he would command the thunder and 
lightning to descend upon his head, and reduce his stores 
to ashes. 



VL BEUOIOUS IDEAS ^ANDDOCTBIKEB. 

Query, 

What appear to be the great outlines of the Religion or Religions of 
thoee tribes of Indians which yon have visited ? Does the existence of a 
Ood appear to be generally received ? Do you remember the name or 
names by which any of the tribes call or designate their God ? Does the 
doctrine of the Immorialily of the Soul^ or a doctrine in any respect simi« 
lar to it, appear to be general ? Have they any idea of the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments in a Future State ? 

Answer, 

After what I have hinted in my answers to your ques- 
tions, in a preceding section, upon the above subject, Uiere 
is little more to be said concerning their religion. 
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All that I obsenred was, that every nation I was 
amongst seemed individually to believe in a Supreme God 
or Creator, which, in their different languages, they call 
by a name signifying the Oretii or Umversal Spiriif the 
giver and taker away of the breath of life : thus the 
traders all interpret the word or words which mean the 
one Eternal Supreme Creator ^ the Soul and Governor of 
the Universe. They have no appointed time to assemble 
and worship the Great Spirit, but they frequently, in word 
and actions, address themselves to God in thanksgiving 
and adoration, as when escaping from some imminent dan- 
ger and calamity ; they utter also ejaculations of praise and 
homage at beholding extraordinary instances of the works 
and power of God in the visible creation, or the harmony 
and influence of His attributes in the intellectual system. 

But they worship no idols^ either of their own forma- 
tion or the production of nature. 

They assemble and feast at the appearance of the new- 
moon, when they seem to be in great mirth and gladness, * 
but, I believe, make no offerings to that planet. 

They seem to do homage to the sun, as the symbol of 
the power and beneficence of the Great Spirit, or as his 
minister. Thus at treaties, they first puff or blow the 
smoke from the great pipe or calumet up towards that 
luminary ; they look up towards it with great reverence and 
eamesmess when they confirm their talks or speeches in 
council, as a witness of their contracts ; as also when they 
make their martial harangues and speeches at the head of 
their armies, when setting out, or making the onset* etc. 

They venerate Fire^ and have some mysterious rites and 
ceremonies which I could never perfectly comprehend. 

They seem to keep the Eternal Fire in the Great Ro- 
tunda, where it is guarded by the priests. 

In their great annual festival, called the Busque or 
feast of First FruitSj they put out all the fires of the nation 
or town ; and then the high-priest, by friction of dry woods 
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and the addition of resiriy produces new fire in the Great 
Temple or Rotunda, from whence the whole town is sup- 
plied. But so far are the Muscogulges from having a 
corps of consecrated virgins to guard and keep this fire, 
that the women are not allowed to step within the paIe,of 
the Rotunda, and it is death for any to enter it. None but 
a priest can carry the fire forth. 

The Spiral Fire, on the hearth or floor of the Rotunda, 
is very curious ; it seems to light up in a flame of itself at 
the appointed time, but how this is done I know not. 

All the Indians whom I have been amongst, are so 
confirmed in the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 
that they would certainly judge arty man to be out of his 
reason that should doubt of it; they also believe that every 
creature has a spirit or soul that exists in a future state. 
Some historians have gone so far as to assert that a pattern 
or spiritual likeness of every thin^ living, as well as inani- 
mate, exists in another lyorld. 

They believe in rewards and punishments in a future 
state, just in the same manner which we do ; that virtue 
and merit will be rewarded with felicity ; and that wicked- 
ness, on the contrary, will be attended with infamy and 
misery. 

They believe in visions, dreams, and trafices. They 
relate abundance of stories of men that have been dead or 
thought dead for many hours and days, who have revived 
again, giving an account of their transit to and from the 
world of souls, and describing the condition and situation of 
the place and spirits residing there. And these people have 
always returned to life with doctrines and admonitions 
tending to encourage and enforce virtue and morality. 
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Vn. PHTSICAL CHABACTERISTICS. 
Query. 

Which is the fairest and meet comely tribe of the Soathem Indiane ? 
Are the Indian women generally fairer than the Indian men ? Are the 
Indian children bom with the copper Unge or color ? Or does this color 
first make its appearance some days after birth? We bear much in 
writers of white and spotted Indians, as at the Isthmus of Darien : have 
yon ever seen or heard of such white or spotted Indians among any of 
the tribes with which yon are acquainted ? If yon have, some account of 
these phenomena will be very interesting to me. Do yon remember the 
names of any of the plants that the Indians, which you have visited, 
make use of in painting or staining their skins ? Is the Suceoon (the 
8anguinaria Canadenau of Linnaeus), one of the plants employed by the 
Northern Indians as a pigment, found as far south as the countries of the 
Cherokees, Creeks, etc ? 

Answer, 

The Cherokees are the largest race of men I ever saw. 
They are as comely as any, and their complexions are very 
bright, being of the olive cast of the Asiatics ; this is the ob: 
yIous reason which I suppose led the traders to give them the 
by-name of the Breeds, supposing them to be mixed ^th the 
white people. But though some of them are evidently adul- 
terated by the traders, yet the natural complexion is tawny. 

The woQien are tall, slim, and of a graceful figure, and 
have captivating features and manneins, and I think their 
complexion is rather fairer than the men's. 

The Muscogvigea are in stature nearly equal to the 
Cherokees, have fine features, and are every way hand- 
some mep. Their uoses are very often aquiline ; they are 
well limbed, countenances upright, and. their eyes brisk and 
fiery ; but their complexions are of a dark copper color. 

Their women are very small, in appearance not more 
than half the size of the men ; but they have regular and 
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beautiftil features, the eyes large, with high-arched eye- 
brows, and their complexions little, if any, brighter than 
those of the men. 

There are some tribes in the confederacy which much 
resemble the Cherpkees, in stature and color, etc., viz. : the 
Uchesy Savannahs^ and some of the Seminoles. 

I have seen Indian infants of a few weeks old ; their 
color was like that of a healthy, male, European country- 
man or laborer of middle age, though inclining a little more 
to the red or copper tinge ; but they soon become of the 
Indian copper* I believe this change comes naturally, as 
I never, from constant inquiry, could leam that the Indians 
had jsmy artificial means of changing their color. 

The Indians who have commerce with the whites 
make very little use of colors or paints of tfie native pro- 
duction of their country, since they have neglected their 
own manufactures for those supplied them cheaply and in 
abundance from Europe. I believe they are in general 
ignorant themselves of their own country's productions. 
The poccoan or Sanguenaria Gallium^ bark of the Acer 
rubrunif Toxcodendron radicansy Rhtistruphydony and 
some other vegetable pigments are yet in use by the women, 
who stiil amuse themselves in manufacturing some few 
things, as belts and coronets for their husbands, fecUher 
cloaks, moccasons, etc. 

I have never heard of any white, speckled, or pied peo- 
ple among them. 

It is reasonable to suppose that, anciently, when neces- 
sity obliged them, the Indians were more ingenious and 
industrious in manufactures than now. Therefore, we 
must seek for their arts and sciences among nations far 
distant from the settlements of the white people, or recover 
them by inquiry and experiments of our own. 

There is one remarkable circumstance respecting the 
hair of the head of the Indians, which I do not know to 
have been observed by travellers or historians. Besides 
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the lankness, extraordinary natural length, and perhaps 
coarseness of the hair of the head, it is of a shining black 
or bit>wn color, showing the same splendor and change- 
ableness at different exposures to the light. The traders 
informed me that they preserved its perfect blackness and 
splendor by the use of the red farinaceous or fursy cover- 
ing of the berries of the common sumach {Rhus glabrum). 
Over night they rub this red powder in their hair, as much 
as it will contain, tying it up close with a handkerchief till 
morning, when they carefully comb it out and dress their 
hair with clear bears' oil. 

But, notwithstanding this care and assiduity, it must at 
last submit to old age, and I have seen the hair of the 
extreme aged as white as cotton wool. I have observed 
quantities of this red powder in their houses. 



vm. SOCIAL belahons. 



Q^ery• 



What 18 the condition of the women among the tribes of Indians which 
yon visited? We are told by many writers that the condition or state of 
the Indian women is the picture of misery and oppression ; is this actually 
the case ? Do the Indian women ever, so far as yon know, preside at the 
coondls of the Sachems, especially when war and other matters of coo- 
teqnence are conadered in their councils? Have you ever heard or 
known of any instance or instances of women who have presided over any 
nation or nations of Indians ? 

Answer. 

I h^ve every reasonable argument from my own obser- 
vation, as well as the accounts of the whites residing 
among the Indians, to be convinced that the condition of 
the women is as happy, compared with that of the men, as 
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the condition of women in any part of the world. Their 
business or employment is chiefly in the house, as it is 
with other women, except at the season when their crops 
are growing, when they generally turn out with their hus- 
bands or parents, but they are by no means compelled to 
such labor. There are not one-third as many females as 
males seen at work in their plantations: for, at this season 
of the year, by a law of the people, they do not hunt, the 
game not being in season till after their crops or harvest is 
gathered in, so the males have little else with which to em- 
ploy themselves ; and the Indians are by no means that 
lazy, slothful, sleepy people, they are commonly reported to 
be. Besides, you may depend upon my assertion that there 
is no people any where who love their women more than 
these Indians do, or men of better understanding in distin- 
guishing the merits of the opposite sex, or more faithful in 
rendering suitable compensation. They are courteous and 
polite to the women, and gentle, tender and fondling, even 
to an appearance of effeminacy, to their offspring. An 
Indian never attempts, nay, he cannot use towards a woman 
amongst them any indelicacy or indecency, either in action 
or language. 

I never saw or heard of an instance of an Indian beat- 
ing his wife or other female, or reproving them in anger 
or in harsh language. And the women make a suitable 
and grateful return ; for they are discreet, modest, loving, 
faithful, and affectionate to their husbands. 

In the hunting season, that is in autumn and winter, 
the men are generally out in the forests, when the whole 
care of the house falls on the women, who are then obliged 
to undergo a good deal of labor, such as cutting and bring- 
ing home the winter's wood, which they toat* on their 
back or head a great distance, especially those of the 

* Toot, or toUt to cany ; a word of nnknown origin, mufih nsed in the 
Southern States. It has been— absurdly enough— derived from the Latin 
toUU, — BarUeiVs Dictionary of Americanisms.^^S. 
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ancient lai^ge towns, where the commons and old fields 
extend some miles to the woodland. But this labor is in 
part alleviated by the assistance of the old men, who are 
past their hunting days and no longer participate in the 
warsj who remdn in the towns. They have likewise the 
aid of horses in this work. The women also gather an 
incredible amount of nuts and acorns, which they manu* 
facture into oil for annual consumption. They make all 
the pottery or earthenware, which is very considerable, as 
some of tiieir pots hold near a barrel, and are of a tender 
and fragile composition ; you may see mounts of fragments 
of earthenware around their towns, for every fragment, 
however small, is cast into these heaps. 

I neither knew nor heard of any instances of the females 
bearing rule, or presiding either in council or the field ; but, 
according to report, the Cberokees and Creeks can boast of 
their Semiramis, Zenobia, and Cleopatra. When I was 
passing through the Cherokee coimtry, we crossed a very 
fine stream, a branch, of TiigUo Creek, which is called 
War-woman's Creek. I inquired of my companion, an 
ancient trader, the cause of so singular a name. He an- 
swered, that it arose from a decisive battle which the Chero- 
kees formerly gained over their enemies on the banks of 
this creek, through the valor and stratagem 6f an Indian 
woman, who was present. She was afterwards raised to 
the dignity i^id honor of a Queen or Chief of the nation, as 
a reward for her superior virtues and abilities, and presided 
in the State during her life. 

The Creeks speak to this day with the highest enco- 
miums and pride of a widow of their grand Chief or 
Mice, whose superior wisdom interposed between these 
nations and the English, about the time of the estab- 
lishment of the colony of Georgia (under the conduct of 
of General Oglethorp), and restored peace between them, 
which grew firmer and stronger every day till the disisolu* 
tion of the British government in that region. This woman 
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married Rev. Dr. Bozemoth, of the new-founded colony, 
a very worthy man, who had, as a dowry with his queen, 
a large and fertile island on the coast of Georgia, together 
with a territory on the main. If I mistake not, Dr. Boze- 
moth afterwards returned to England with his wife, who 
even there was esteemed a celebrated woman for her vir- 
tues and talents.* The Seminoles, or Lower Creeks, also 
boast of a great queen or empress in former days, whose 
empire, according to their account, must have been in East 
Florida, between the St. Mary's and St Juan rivers and 
the imperial city of Alachua. She was powerful and 
beneficent, and so celebrated a beauty that all the kings to 
a vast distance round about, at certain seasons, annually 
resorted to her court with large trains of their chiefs, etc., 
bearing presents for the queen, not as tributaries, but out of 
compliment and respect to her merit Great numbers of 
the kings, chiefs, etc., continued for the stated period, re- 
presenting sports, feats of arms, and other divertisements, 
to divert and compliment this celebrated queen. She was 
carried about under a rich canopy of feathers, on the shoul- 
ders of princes and nobles, etc. 

. Her reign was about the time the Europeans first 
visited these, coasts. The Spanish inhabitants of East 
Florida have got a tradition of these matters, and relate 
accounts much like the above. 



^ As to this latter part oj^ the history, I am not certain whether she re- 
mained to the end of her life in Europe, or returned again to Georgia; and 
also I may, perhaps, be incorrect as to the entire particulars of the story. 
But the main of the history is true, as every Georgian and Indian knows, 
and rejoices at having the names of those persons mentioned. Any gentle- 
man of Georgia will avow to its authenticity, and, perhaps, upon inquiry, 
will give you a more accurate account than I can. 
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IX. CHUKKY-YARDS, OB EABTHWOBKS. 

In the letter which yon wrote to me concerniog the MourUgf etc., you 
make mention of the Chunky'Yard of the Cherokee Indians. What is 
the nature, use, etc., of this yard ? Is this Chunky- Yard confined to the 
Cherokee Indians? or have you observed it among the other tribes of 
Indians ? A sketch of the Chunky- Yard will be very acceptable. 

Answer. 

The Chunky- Yards of the Creeks, so called by the 
traders, is a cubiform area, generally in the centre of the 
town, because the Public Square and the Rotunda, or great 
winter Council-house, stand at the two opposite comers of 
it. It is generally very extensive, especially in the large 
old towns,* is exactly level, and sunk two, sometimes 
three, feet below the banks or terraces surrounding it, which 
are sometimes two, one above and behind the other, and are 
formed of earth cast out of the area at the time of its forma- 
tion ; these banks or terraces serve the purposes of seats 
for the spectators. In the centre of the yard there is a low 
circular mount or eminence, in the centre of which stands 
erect the chunky-pole^ which is a high obelisk, or four 
square pillars declining upwards to an obtuse point, in 
shape and proportion much resembling the Egyptian obe- 
lisk. This is of wood, the heart or inward resinous part 
of the sound pine-tree, and is very diuable ; it is generally 
from thirty to forty feet high, and to the top of this is fas- 
tened some object to shoot at with bows and arrows, the 
rifle, etc., at certain times appointed. Near each comer of 

* The Chunky-Yards are of diflferent sizes, according^ to the largeness 
and fame of the town they belong to ; some are 200 or 300 yards in length, 
and of proportionable breadth. 
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flie lower and further end of the yard stands erect a less 
pillar or pole^ about twelve feet high : these are called the 
slave-posts, because to them are bound the captives con- 
demned to be burnt, and these posts are usually decorated 
with the scalps of their slain enemies ; the scalps with the 
hair on them, and strained on a little hoop, usually five or 
six inches in width, are suspended by a string six^ or 
seven inches in length round about the top of the pole, 
where they remain as long as they last. I have seen some 
that have been there so long as to lose all the hair, and the 
skin remaining white as parchment or paper. The pole is 
usually crowned with the white dry skull of an enemy. In 
some of these towns I have counted six or eight scalps 
fluttering on one pole in these yards. Thus it appears 
evidently enough that this area is designed for a public 
place of exhibition of shows and games, and formerly 
some of the scenes were of the most tragical and barbarous 
nature, as torturing the miserable captives with fire in 
various ways, and causing or forcing them to run the gaunt- 
let naked, chunked and beat almost to death with burning 
chunks and fire-brands, and at last burnt to ashes. 

I inquired of the traders for what reason this area was 
called the Chunky- Yard ; they were in general ignorant, 
yet they all seemed to agree in a lame story of its origin- 
ating from its being the place where the Indians formerly 
put to death and tortured their captives — or from the In- 
dian name for it, which bears such a signification.* 

* AccordiDg to Adair, Du Pratz, and other writers, the Cherokees, and 
probably the Creeks, were much addicted to a singular game, played with 
a rod and pole, and a circular stone or disk, which was called chungke, 
Mr. Catlin describes this game as still existing under the name of " Tthung* 
Jcee^* amongst the Minitarees and other tribes on the Missouri. It also 
preyailed among some of the Ohio Indians. It has been suggested that the 
areas called chunk or chv/nky yards by Bartram, derived their names ttom 
the circumstance that they were, amongst other objects, devoted to games, 
among which that of the chungke was prominent. This suggestion derives 
some support from Adair, who says, " They have, near their State Houses, 
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The Indians do not now tortnre iheir captives after that 
crael manner as formerly; but there are some old traders 
who have been present at the burning of captives. 

I observed no Chunky-Yards, chunky-pole, or slaves 
posts in use in any of the Cherokee towns : and when I 
have mentioned in my journal, chunky-yards in the Chero- 
kele country, it must be understood that I have seen the 
remains or vestiges of them in the ancient ruins of towns ; 
for in the present Cherokee towns that I visited, though 
there were the ancient mounts and signs of the yard adjoin- 
ing, yet the yard was either built upon or turned into a 
garden spot or the like. 

Indeed, I am convinced that the Chunky-Tards now, 
or lately, in use amongst the Creeks, are of very ancient 
date — not the formation of the present Indians. But in 
most towns they are cleaned out and kept in repair, being 
swept very clean every day, and the poles kept up and 
decorated in the manner I have mentioned. 



X. TENURE OF LANDS AND PBOFEBTY. 

Qu«ry. 

Does there appear to be a communily of goods among the tribes you 
have visited ? Or have the members of each tribe their own exdurive 
froperty in Lands, Produce of these Lands, etc. ? 

Answer. 

As I have already observed, in answer to your fifth 
question, the soil, with all its appurtenances of the whole 

8 sqiure piece of ground, well cleared ; and fine sand ia strewn over it 
when requisite to promote a swifter motion to what thej throw along it.^'— 
{American Indians^ p. 402.) It is therefore not improbable that these 
•qnaie areta were denominated chwngke ox chunky yards.— ^. G, S. 
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Muscogulge Confederacy or Empire, is equally the right 
and property of every individual inhabitant, except within 
the pale or precinct of each town, where meum and teutn^ 
or distinctions of property, take place. And though I 
believe that the whole territory comprehended within the 
claims of the Confederacy is divided by lines and bounda^ 
ries amongst the different tribes (as, for instance, the Uches^ 
as mentioned 2d, 6th, the Savannahs, Alabamas, and 
other tribes who speak the Stinkard tongue, who make, 
perhaps, one-third of the Confederacy ; the Muscogulges, 
who are the head or imperial tribe and founders of the 
Confederacy, and speak the Muscoge or national tongue, 
and whose towns and villages perhaps claim the other two 
thirds of the territory) ; vet every individual citizen of the 
Confederacy has the same equal right to hunt and range, 
where he pleases, in the forests and unoccupied lands, and 
to range stocks of cattle, horses, etc. 

All that a man earns by his labor or industry belongs 
to himself; he has the use and disposal of it according to 
the custom and usages of the people. He may clear, settle, 
and plant as much land as he pleases, and wherever he 
will within the boundaries of his tribe. There are, how- 
ever, very few instances amongst the Creeks, of farms or 
private plantations out of sight of the town. I was at one 
belonging to a chief of the town of the Apalachians, about 
six miles from the town, on or near the banks of the river: 
I went to pay him a visit with an old trader, my fellow 
pilgrim, in consequence of an invitation to breakfast with 
him. He is called the Bosten or Boatswain by the traders. 
As a prince, he received us with politeness and most per- 
fect good breeding. His villa was beautifully situated and 
well constructed. It was composed of three oblong uniform 
frame buildings, and a fourth, four-square, fronting the prin- 
cipal house or common hall, after this manner, encompass- 
ing one area. The ball was his lodging-house, large and 
commodious ; the two wings were, one a cook-house, the 
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Other a skin or ware-house; and the large square one was 
a vast open pavilitm, supporting a canopy of cedar roof by 
two rows of columns or pillars, one within the other. Be- 
tween each range of pillars was a platform, or what the 
traders call cabins, a sort of so& raised about two feet 

F1f.l. 



■I u 



above the common ground, and ascended by two steps ; 
this was covered with checkered mats of curious manufac- 
ture, woven of splints of canes dyed of different colors ; the 
middle was a four-square stage or platform, raised nine 
inches or a foot higher than the cabins or sofas, and also 
covered with mats. In this delightful airy place we were 
received, and entertained by this prince. We had excel- 
lent coffee served up in china ware, by young negro slaves. 
We had plenty of excellent sugar, honey, choice warm 
com cakes, venison steaks, and barbacued meat. We 
spent the fore part of the day with him, and returned to 
town at evening, well pleased with the honors and distinc- 
tions shown us by that man of excellent character. He 
had near one hundred acres of fertile land in good fence, 
most of which is usually planted, and attended to by his 
own family, which consists of about thirty people, among 
which were about fifteen negroes^ several of which were 
married to Indians', and enjoyed equal privileges with them ; 
but they are slaves till they marry, when they become In- 
dians or free citizens. 

This truly great and worthy man has acquired his 
riches by trading with the white people. He carries his 
merchandise on horses to the Altamaha river, where, hav- 
ing large and convenient boats, be descends the river to 
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Prederica, and sometimes continues his voyage to Sunbury 
and Savannah, when he disposes of his goods (i. e., deer- 
skins, furs, hides, tallow, oils, honey, wax, etc., etc.), and 
with the receipts thereof purchases sugar, coflfee, and 
eveiy other kind of goods suitable to the Indian markets. 
I have dwelt so long on this subject, which may be called 
a digression, because it may (amongst many more instances 
I could produce, were it required of me) serve to convince 
those prejudiced, ignorant, obstinate people, that assert that 
it is impossible for the Creeks to be brought over to our 
modes of civil society (though so contrary to their notions 
of civilization, and, perhsq)s, in some degree, irreconcilable 
to right reason). However, I am not for levelling things 
down to the simplicity of Indians, yet I may be allowed to 
conjecture that we may possibly better our condition in 
civil society, by paying some more respect to and impar- 
tially examining the system of legislation, religion, morality, 
and economy of these despised, persecuted wild people^ or 
as they are learnedly called, bipeds — I suppose meaning a 
creature difTering from quadrupeds. 

But to return to the subject in question. Every town 
or community assigns a piece or parcel of land as near as 
may be to the town, for the sake of convenience. This is 
called the town plantation^ where every family or citizen 
has his parcel or share, according to desire or convenience, 
or the largeness of his family. The shares are bounded by a 
strip of grass ground, poles set up, or any other natural or 
artificial boundary, so that the whole plantation is a collec- 
tion of lots joining each other, comprised' in one enclosure 
or general boundary. 

In the spring, when the season arrives, all the citizens, 
as one family, prepare the ground and begin to plant, com- 
mencing at one end or the other, as convenience may direct 
for the general good, and so continue on until finished ; 
and when the' young plants arise and require culture, they 
dress and husband them until the crops are ripe. The 
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work is directed by an oreiseer elected or appoiDted annih 
ally, I suppose in lotation fhiongbout all the families of the 
town. He rises at daybreak, makes his progress throug|i 
the town, and, with a singular loud cry, awakens the peo- 
ple to their daily labors, who by sunrise assemble at the 
Public Square, each one with bis hoe and axe, where they 
form themselTes into one body or band, headed by their 
superintendent, who leads them to the field in the same 
order as if they were going to battle, when they begin their 
work, and continue till evening. The females do not 
march out with the men, but follow in detached parties, 
bearing the provisions of the day. 

When the fruits of their labors are ripe and in fit order 
to gather in, they all on the same day repair to the j^an- 
tation : each gadiers the produce of his own proper lot, 
brings it to town, and deposits it in his own m6, al« 
lotting a certain portion for the Public Granary, which is 
called the King's crib, because its contents are at his dis- 
posal, though not his private property, but considered as 
the tribute or free contributicm of the citizens of the State, 
at the disposal of the king. 

The design of the common granary is for the wisest 
and best of purposes, with respect to their people, i. e., a 
Store or resource to repair to in cases of necessity. Thim 
when a family's private stores fall short, in cases of acci- 
dent ot otherwise, they are entitled to assistance and sup^ 
ply from the public granary, by applying to the king. 
It also serves to aid other towns which may be in want ; 
and affords provisions for their armies, for travellers, so- 
journers, etc., etc. 

Thus the Mice becomes the provider or Father of kis 
People^ or of mankind — the greatest and most godlike 
character upon earth. 

Besides the general plantation, each inhabitant in the 
town incloses a garden spot adjoining his house, where he 
plants com« rice, squashes, etc., which, by early planting 
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and close attention, affords an earlier supply than the dis- 
tant plantations. 

Now, although it appears that these people enjoy all 
the advantages of freedom and private property, and have 
laws, usages, and customs, which secure each one his 
rights according to reason, justice, and equality, the whole 
tribe seems as one family or community, and, in fact, all 
their possessions are in common; for they have neither 
locks nor bars to their doors, and there is a common and 
continual intercourse between the families of a tribe ; in* 
deed, throughout the Confederacy, they seem as one great 
family, perfectly known and acquainted with each other 
whenever they meet 

If one goes to another's house and is in want of any 
necessary that he or she sees, and says, I have need of such 
a thing, it is regarded only as a polite way of asking for it, 
and the request is forthwith granted, without ceremony or 
emotion ; for he knows he is welcome to the like generous 
and friendly return at any time. Indeed, they seem to 
consider all the Indians of the earth as one great family or 
community, who have separated themselves as convenience 
or necessity have directed, and formed innumerable na- 
tions, — climates, situations, revolutions, renovations, or other 
unknown causes, having marked the different nations and 
tribes by different stature, color, complexion, manners, cus- 
toms, language, etc., etc. 

Their philanthropy and hospitality are perhaps the most 
universal and liberal of any people we have any account 
of; they call all men, either of their own land or of the 
most distant nations, by the name of brother. The Israelites 
called all of their "own nation and religion brothers or 
brethren. But the aborigines, or red men of America, offer 
this salutation to every individual of every nation, color, or 
language whatever ; and this is universal throughout the 
nations of the continent, unless we are to except the 
EsquemauXf who appear to be another race, and with good 
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reason are su^^posed to be an European colony, much later 
than the colonization of the red race, supposing them to be 
not absolutely aborigines. Such is their hospitality to 
strangers, that I know a Creek Indian would not only 
receive into his house a traveller or sojourner, of whatever 
nation, color, or language (without distinction of rank or 
any other exception of person), and there treat him as a 
brother or his own child so long as he pleased to stay, and 
that without the least hope or thought of interest or ^ward, 
but serve him with the best of every thing his abilities could 
afford. He would divide with you the last grain of com 
or piece of flesh, offer you the most valuable things in his 
possession that he imagines would be acceptable, nay, 
would part with every thing rather than contend for them, or 
let a stranger remain or go away necessitous. And this to an 
enemy whom they know or suspect has come through his ac- 
cident or misfortune among them, or fallen into their hands : 
in this case they would conduct him safe beyond their 
frontiers, and then teil him to go and take care of himself. 
Even a white man, whom they have reason to know is 
their most formidable, cruel, barbarous, and unrelenting 
foe, they would cherish as long as he might choose to stay, 
or else guard him to his country. If he came peaceably 
to his town, or even if he met him alone in the dreary 
forest, naked, hungry, bewildered, lost, the Indian would 
give him his only blanket, half his provisions, and take 
him to his wigwam, where he would repose securely and 
quietly, and in the morning conduct him safe back to his 
own frontier — and all this, even though he had been the 
day before beaten, bruised, and shot at by a white man. 
Thus they are hospitable, forgiving, gentle, humane, and 
grateful, without precept or scholastic education ; and this 
by nature or some other unknown cause, without the least 
desire or expectation of applause or reward. 
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XI. DISEASES AND BEMEDIES. 

QMery. 

What appear to be the most common diseases among the tribes of 
Indians with which you are acquainted 7 What are their remedies for 
those diseases ? Have you any reasons for believing that the venereal 
disease was known among the N. A. Indians brfore the discovery of the 
continent by the Europeans ? Is it a frequent or common disease at pre- 
sent among the Indians ? If so, do they appear to be acquainted with any 
remedy or remedies for it ? If any remedies, what are they 7 

Ansioer, 

The Indians seem in general healthier than the whites, 
have fewer diseases, and those they have not so acute or 
contagious as those amongst us. 

The small-pox sometimes visits them, and is the most 
dreaded of all diseases. 

Dysentery, pleurisy, intermittent fevers, epilepsy and 
asthma, they have at times. 

The hooping-cough is fatal among their children, and 
worms very frequent. But (besides their well-known 
remedy, spigelia anthelmintica\ to prevent the troublesome 
and fatal effects of this disease, they use a strong lixivium 
prepared from ashes of bean-stalks and other vegetables, in 
all their food prepared from com {zea\ which otherwise, 
they say, breeds worms in their stomachs. 

They have the venereal disease amongst them in some 
of its stages ; but by their continence, temperance, powerful 
remedies, skill in applying them, and care, it is a disease 
which may be said to be uncommon. In some towns it is 
scarcely known, and in none rises to that state of virulency 
which we call a poXy unless sometimes amongst the white 
traders, who themselves say, as. well as the Indians, that it 
might be eradicated if the traders did not carry it with 
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tbem to the nations when they return with their merchan- 
dise ; these contract the disorder before they set off, and it 
generally becomes virulent by the time they arrive, when 
they apply to the Indian doctors to get cured. 

However, I am inclined to believe that this infernal 
disease originated in America, from the variety of remedies 
found among the Indians, all of which are vegetable. I 
imagine that the disease is more prevalent, as well as more 
malignant, among the northern tribes. 

The vegetables which I discovered to be used as reme- 
dies, were generally very powerful cathartics. Of this 
class are several species of the /w, viz., /r. versicolor, Ir. 
vema. And for the same purpose they have a high esti- 
mation of a species of either Croton or Styllingia, I am in 
doubt which ; I t)iink it is unknown to Europeans (O. 
decumbens) : it is in great account in the medicines of Dr. 
Howard, of N. Carolina, in curing the yaws, and is called 
the yaW'Weed. A great number of leaning, simple stems, 
arise from a large perennial root ; these stalks are furnished 
with lanciolate, entire leaves, both surfaces smooth. The 
stems terminate with spikes of male' and female flowers ; 
the latter are succeeded by tricoccous seed-vessels, each cell 
containing a single seed ; the capsule, after excluding the 
seed, contracts and becomes of a triangular figure, much 
resembling a cocked hat, which has given that name to the 
plant, i. e., the " cock-up-hat.'' In autumn, before the 
stems decay, the leaves change to yellow, red, and crimson 
colors, before they fall off. 

I have been particulai; in the history of this plant, be- 
cause it is known- to possess very singular and powerful 
qualities. It is common on the light, dry, high lands of 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Several species of Smilax, the woody vines of Bignonia 
crucigera, some of the bays (laurus), are of great account 
with the Indians as remedies. 

But the Indians, in the cure of all complaints, depend 
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most upon regimen, and a rigid abstinence in respect to 
exciting drinks, as well as the gratification of other pas- 
sions and appetites. 

The Cherokees use the Lobelia syphilitica^ and another 
plant of still greater power and eflScacy, which the traders 
told me of, but would not undertake to show it to me under 
twenty guineas reward, for fear of the Indians, who endeavor 
to conceal the knowledge of it from the whites, lest its great 
virtues should excite their researches for it to its extirpa- 
tion, etc. 

The vines or climbing stems of the climber {Bignonia 
crucigera) are equally divided longitudinally into four 
parts by the same number of their membranes, somewhat 
resembling a piece of white tape, by which means, when 
the vine is cut through ai\d divided transversely, it presents 
to view the likeness of a cross. This membrane is of a 
sweet, pleasant taste. The country people of Carolina 
chop these vines to pieces, together with chi7ia brier and 
sassafras roots, and boil them in their beer in the spring, for 
diet drink, in order to attenuate and purify the blood and 
juices. It is a principal ingredient in Howard's famous 
infusion for curing the yaws, etc., the use and virtues of 
which he obtained from Indian doctors. 

The caustic and detergent properties of the white nettle 
(roots) of Carolina and Florida {Jatropha urens), used for 
cleansing old ulcers and consuming proud-flesh,''and like- 
wise the dissolvent and diuretani powers of the root of the 
convolvulus panduratus, so much esteemed as a remedy in 
nephritic complaints, were discovered by the Indians to 
the inhabitants of Carolina.* 

1 was informed by the people, that in order to prepare 
and administer both these remedies, they dig up the roots 



*The white nettle roots are good and wholesome food when roasted and 
boiled: they are about the size of a large carrot when well grown, but few 
of them are allowed to become large, the swine are so fond of them. 
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and divide and cut them into three pieces, in order for their 
more speedy drjring in the shad^, and then reduce them to 
powder, the former being plentifully spread over the ulcer, 
and the powder of the latter swallowed with any proper 
liquid vehicle; they are the most efficacious if used as 
fresh as possible, — ^I suppose losing their virtues by desicca- 
tion or being exposed to the air. 

Through the emollient and discutient power of the 
swamp lily {saururus cemuus), and the virtues of the hypo 
or May-apple {podophyllum peltatum), — the root of which 
is the most effectual and safe emetic, and also cathartic 
and equally efficacious in expelling worms from the 
stomach, — the lives of many thousands of the people of the 
Southern States are preserved, both of children and 
adults. In these countries it is of infinitely more value 
than the Spanish Ipecacuanha. I speak not only from 
my own experience, having been reUeved by it, but like- 
wise from numberless instances where I have seen its 
almost infallible good effects. The roots are dug up in the 
autumn and winter, and spread to dry in an airy loft, when 
tfaey are occasionally reduced to powder by the usual tri- 
turation (for the roots will retain their efficacy when dried). 
Thirty grains of this fine sieved powder is sufficient to 
operate on common constitutions, and half that quantity on 
children, but a weak dose is sufficient for a cathartic; 
either way it never fails to clear the stomach of worms. 

In fine, I look upon this and the saururus to be two as 
valuable medicines as any we know of, at least in the 
Southern States. The virtues of both were communicated 
to the white inhabitants by the Indians. 

Panax ginseng and Norida, or white root (or " belly- 
ache root^%* perhaps angelica lucida. These roots are of 

♦ The Creekg and Cherokees call it by a name aignifying " white root." 
In Virginia it is called Norida, I suppose an Indian name. It is a plant highly 
worthy of cultiyatlon, grows naturally in a good, loose soil (moist), near to 
and all over the Cherokee and Apalachian mountains. My &ther (John 
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the highest esteem among the Cherokees and Creeks ; the 
virtues of the former are well known; of the latter, its 
friendly carminative qualities are well known for relieving 
all the disorders of the stomach, a dry belly-ache and dis- 
orders of the intestinesj colic, hysterics, etc. The patient 
chews the root and swallows the juice, or smokes it when 
dry with tobacco. Even the smell of the root is of good 
effect. The Lower Creeks, in whose country it does not 
grow, will gladly give two or three buckskins for a single 
root of it. 



Xn. FOOD, AM) MEANS OP SUBSISTENCE. 

Q^ery. 

Does the food of the Indians appear to be principally animal or vege- 
table 7 What are the principal vegetables employed for food by them 7 
What vegetables do they cultivate for food besides matze, different species 
of gourds, etc. 7 What are the principal vegetables of which they make 
tlieir bread 7 Do you think the tribes you visited were acquainted with 
the use of salt before they became acquainted with the Europeans 7 If 
yon think they were not, what substances did they employ as substitutes 7 

Anstoer, 

Their animal food consists chiefly of venison, bears' 
flesh, turkeys, hares, wild fowl, and domestic poultry; and 
also of domestic kine, as beeves, goats, and swine — never 
horses' flesh, though they have horses in great plenty; 
neither do they eat the flesh of dogs, cats, or any such 
creatures as are usually rejected by white people. 

Their vegetable food consists chiefly of corn {zea), rice, 
convolvulus batatasy or those nourishing roots usually 
called sweet or Spanish potatoes (but in the Creek Con- 

Bartram) planted it in his garden, where it flourished equally as well as in 
its native soil. But the ground-mice, which are immoderately fond of its 
root, as well as that of the Qinseng, after several years destroyed it. 
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federacy they never plant or eat the Irish potato). All 
the species of the phaseoliis and dolichos in use among 
the whites, are cultivated by the Creeks, Cherokee^, etc., 
and make up a great part of their food. All the species of 
cucurbita^ as squashes, pumpkins, water-melons, etc. ; but 
of the cucumeres^ they cultivate none of the species as yet, 
neither do they cultivate our farinaceous grains, as Wheat, 
barley, spelts, rye, buckwheat, etc. (not having got the use 
of the plough amongst them, though it has been introduced 
some years ago). The chiefs rejected it, alleging that it 
would starve their old people who employed themselves in 
planting, and selling their produce to the traders, for their 
support and maintenance ; seeing that by permitting the 
traders to use the plough, one or two persons could easily 
raise more griiin than all the old people of the t6wn could 
do by using the hoe. Turnips, parsnips, salads, etc., they 
have no knowledge, of. Rice {cryza) they plant in hills 
on high dry ground, in their gardens ; by this management 
a few grains in a hill (the hills about four feet apart) spread 
every way incredibly, and seem more prolific than culti* 
vated in water, as in the white settlements of Carolina ; 
the heads or panicles are larger and heavier, and the grain 
is larger, firmer, or more farinaceous, much sweeter, and 
more nourishing.* Each &mily raises enough of this ex- 
cellent grain for its own use. 

But, besides the cultivated firuits above recited, with 
peaches, oranges,t plums (Chickasaw phims), figs, and 

* The rice pUnters of N. Carolina laiae Tery little of their rice in flooded 
fields (the natural situation of their country not admitting of it), but plant 
in the ribh low lands on the borders of streams^ or swamps ; and though 
this kind of agriculture is more troublesome and ezpeosiTe, yet they find 
their advantage in a more Ikrinaceous grainy more substantial and sweeter, 
inasmuch as their rice brings a much higher price at the foreign markets. 

t Oranges and flgs are not much cultivated in the NaUon or Upper 
Creeks; but in the Lower Creek country, near the sea-coast, they are in 
greater abundance, particularly the orange. Hany sorts are now become 
wild all over East Florida. 
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some apples, they have in use a vast variety of wild or 
native vegetables, both fruits and roots, viz. : diospyros^ 
morns rubra, gleditsia, multiloba, s. iriacanthus ; all the 
species of juglans and acorns, from which they extract a 
very sweet oil, which enters into all their cookery, and seve- 
ral species oi palms, which furnish them with a great variety 
of agreeable and nourishing food. Grapes, too, they have in 
great variety and abundance, which they feed on occa- 
sionally when ripe ; they also prepare them for keepingi 
and lay up for winter and spring time.* A species of smi- 
lax (S. pseudochina) affords them a delicious and nourishing 
food, which is prepared from its vast, tuberous roots. 

They dig up these roots, and while yet fresh and full 
of juice, chop them in pieces, and then macerate them well 
in wooden mortars ; this substance they put in vessels nearly 
filled with clean water, when, being well mixed with pad- 
dles, whilst the finer parts are yet floating in the liquid, 
they decant it off into other vessels, leaving the farinaceous 
substance at the bottom, which, being taken out and dried, 
is an impalpable powder or farina, of a reddish color. This, 
when mixed in boiling water, becomes a beautiful jelly, 
which, sweetened with honey or sugar, affords a most 
nourishing food for children or aged people; or when 
mixed with fine com flour, and fried in firesh bears' grease, 
makes excellent fritters. 

I conclude these articles with mentioning a vegetable 
which I had but a slight opportunity of observing, just as I 
left the Creek country, on the waters of the Mobile river. 
It is a species of palma. It has no stalk or .stem above 
ground ; the leaves spread regularly all round, are flabelli- 
form when fuHy expanded, otherwise cucuUated, their slips 

* Vitia Vinifera ; I call them so becaoBe thej approach, as respects the 
largeness of their fhiit and their shape and fiayor, much neait^r to the 
£;rapes of Europe and Asia, of which wine is made, and are specificaUjr 
different from our wild grape, and as different from the fox or bull grape 
of Pennsylyania and Carolina. 

4 
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rery sboirt, scarcely appearing at a slight view ; in the cen- 
tre is produced a kind of dense panicle or general receptacle 
of the fruit, of the form and size of a sugar-loaf. There 
is a vast collection of plums or drupes, of the dize and 
figure of ordmary plums, which are covered with a fibrous, 
farinaceous, pulpy coating of considerable thickness ; this 
substance, which, to the best of my remembrance, resembles 
manna in texture, color, and taste, is of the consistence of 
coarse brown sugar, mixed with particles or lumps of loaf 
sugar. It is a delicious and nourishing food, and diligently 
sought after. There were several of these clusters brought 
into the Ottasse town just before I left it, of which I ate 
fireely with the Indians, and think in substance and taste 
it is most of any thing like manna ; it is a little bitterish 
and stinging on the palate, at first using it, but soon becomes 
&miliar and desirable. 

I own I am not able to give an accurate botanical ac- 
count of this very curious and valuable vegetable, because 
it was disclosed to my observation just on my departure ; 
and although I saw several of the plants on the road, yet 
being obliged to follow the mad career of a man travel- 
ling with pack-horses, I had left the country of its native 
growth before I had an opportunity or leisure to examine 
it, — an omission which I have severely regretted. I am 
convinced it is an object of itself worth a journey to these 
regions to examine. 



Xin. FOSSIL REMAINS. 



Query, 



Did you observe, in any part or parts of the countries through which 
you passed, any large teeth or bones, similar to those which are found 
near the river Ohio, etc. 7 Have* the Indians, so far as yoo know, any 
tnulition concerning these bones ? If they have, what is the tradition ? 
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Answer. 

I observed not the least sign or mention of any large 
teeth or bones of the kind you refer to, except some tradi- 
tion of the same story recited concerning the big bones on 
the Ohio, which stories you are well acquainted with. 

I, indeed, frequently in the forests of W. Florida and 
N. of Georgia, obsenred very large bones, as those of the 
thigh and tibia, and some remarkably large grinders (dent, 
mol.) ; but suppose them to belong to the buffalo {urns). 
They were all unchanged bone, not petrified or fossU, 
which all the specimens of the ^reat bones I have seen 
appear to be. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I have added the following rough drawings of the 
Ancient Indian Monuments^ consisting oi public buildings^ 
areas, vestiges of towns, etc., which I hope may serve in 
some degree to explain or illustrate my answers and con- 
jectures. They are, to the best of my remembrance, as 
near the truth as I could express. However, if I have 
erred in any way, I hope they may be corrected and recti- 
fied by the observations of future and more accurate and 
industrious travellers. But <w Time changes the face of 
things, I wish they could be searched out and faithfully 
recorded, before the devastations of artificial refinements, 
ambition, and avarice, totally deface these simple and m>ost 
ancient remains of the American Aborigines, 

PLAN OP THE ANCIENT CHUNKY- YABD. 

The subjoined plan (fig. 2) will illustrate the form and 
character of these yards. 
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Af the great area, surrounded by terraces or banks. 

B, a circular eminence, at one end of the yard, com- 
monly nine or ten feet higher than the ground round about. 
Upon this mound stands the great Rotunda, Hot House, or 
Winter Council House, of the present Creeks. It was pro- 

Fic.2. 




bably designed and used by the ancients who constructed 
it, for the same purpose. 

C, a square terrace or eminence, about the same height 
with the circular one just described^ occupjing a position 
at the other end of the yard. Upon this stands the Public 
Square. 

The banks inclosing the yard are indicateid by the let- 
ters b, b, h,h ; c indicates the " Chunk-Pole,'* and d, d^ 
the ^^Slave-Posts:* 

Sometimes the square, instead of being open at the 
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ends, as shown in the plan, is closed upon all sides by the 
banks. In the lately built, or new Creek towns, they do 
not raise a mound for the foundation of their Rotiuidas or 
Public Squares. The yard, however, is retained, and the 
public buildings occupy nearly the same position in respect 
to it They also retain the Central obelisk and the slave- 
posts. 

THE PUBLIC SQUABE. 

The Public Square of the Creeks consists of four build- 
ings of equal size, placed one upon each side of a quad- 
rangular court. The principal or Council House is divided 
transversely into three equal apartments, separated from 
each other by a Ipw clay wall. This building is also 
divided longitudinally into two nearly equal parts; the 
foremost or front is an open piazza, where are seats for the 
council. The middle apartment is for the king {mico), the 
great war chief, second hesul man, and other venerable and 
wcHTthy chiefs and warriors. The two others are for the 
warriors and citizens generally. The back apartment oi 
this house is quite close and dark, and without entrances, 
except three very low arched holes or doors for admitting 
the priests. Here are deposited all the most valuable pub- 
lic things, as the eagle's tail or national standard, the sacred 
calumet, the drums, and all the apparatus of the priests. 
None but the priests having the care of these articles are 
admitted ; and it is said to be certain death for any other 
person to enter.* 

Fronting this is another building, called the " Banquet- 
ing House ;" and the edifices upon either hand are halls to 
accommodate the people on public occasions, as feasts, fes- 
tivals, etc. The three buildings last mentioned are very 

* It is to be regretted that our author has not giyen the dimensions of 
the *^ Rotnnda." It would be intereutiog to know how it would compare, 
in that respect, with the small circles so common throughout the West.— S. 
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much alike, and differ from the Comicii House only in not 
having the close back apartment 

ABRANGEHSNT OF THE PUBLIG BUILDINGa 

This is the most common plan or arrangement of the 
Chunky-Yard, Public Square, and Rotunda of the modem 
Creek towns. 




«- 



Aj the Public Square or area. 

jB, the Rotunda; a, the door opening towards the 
square ; the three circular lines show the two rows of seats, 
sofas, or cabins ; the punctures show the pillars or columns 
which support the building ; c, the great central pillar, or 
column, surrounded by the spiral fire, which gives light to 
the house. 

C, part of the Chunky- Yard. 

GREEK TOWNS AND DWELLINGS. 

The general position of the Chunk- Yard and Public 
Buildings of the Creeks, in respect to the dwellings of the 
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Indians themselves, is shown in the following engraved 
plan : — 

A is the Rotunda ; £, the Public Square ; C, the grand 
area or Chunky-Yard. The habitations of the people are 
placed with considerable regularity in streets or ranges, as 
indicated in the plan. 

\ Fiff. 4. 

! .^ L 

a( 



"^. 




1 tL tU 



The dwellings of the Upper Creeks consist of little 
squares, or rather of four dwelling-houses inclosing a 
square area, exactly on the plan of the Public Square. 
{See cut, Jig. 1, p. 38.) Every family, however, has not 
four of these houses ; some have but three, others not more 
than two, and some but one, according to the circumstances 
of the individual, or the number of his family. Those 
who have four buildings have a particular use for each 
building. One serves as a cook-room and winter lodging- 
house, another as a summer lodging-house and hall for 
receiving visitors, and a third for a granary or provision 
house, etc. The last is commonly two stories high, and 
divided into two apartments, transversely, the lower story 
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of one end being a potato house, for keeping such other 
roots and fruits as require to be kept close, or defended 
from cold in winter. The chamber over it is the council. 
At the other end of this building, both upper and lower 
stories are open on their sides : the lower story seives for a 
shed for their saddles, pack-saddles, and gears, and other 
lumber ; the loft over it is a very spacious, airy, pleasant 
pavilion, where the chief of the family reposes in the hot 
seasons, and receives his guests, etc. The fourth house 
(which completes the square) is a skin or ware-house, if 
the proprietor is a wealthy man, and engaged in trade or 
traffic, where he keeps his deer-skins, furs, merchandise, 
etc., and treats his customers. Smaller or less wealthy 
families make one, two, or three houses serve all their pur- 
poses as well as they can. 

The Lower Creeks or Seminoles are not so regular or 
ingenious in their building, either public or private. They 
have neither the Chunky- Yard nor Rotunda, and the Public 
Square is an imperfect one, having but two or three houses 
at furthest. Indeed they do not require it ; as their towns 
are small, and consequently their councils- just sufficient 
for the government or regulation of the town or little tribe : 
for in all great and public matters they are influenced by 
the Nation, or Upper Creeks. 

Their private habitations consist generally of two build- 
ings : one a large oblong house, which serves for a cook- 
room, eating-house, and lodging-rooms, in three apartments 
under one roof; the other not quite so large, which is 
situated eight or ten yards distant, one end opposite the 
Fi«. 5. principal house. This is two stories 

^^^^ J lij high, of the same construction, and 
f^\ 'p J "^ serving the same purpose with the 
VJ^ • L,H- granary or provision house of the 
' ' I Upper Creeks. 

The Cherokees, too, difier greatly from the Muscogul- 
ges, in respect to their buildings. They have neither the 
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Square nor the Chunky-Yard. Their Summer Council 
House is a spacious open loft or pavilion, on the top of a 
very large oblong building; and the Rotunda, or great Hot 
or Town House, is the Council House in cold seasons. 

Their private houses or habitations consist of one large 
oblong-square log building, divided transversely into seve- 
ral apartments ; and a round hot -house stands a little dis- 
tance off, for a winter lodging-house. 

ANCIENT BEMAINS. 

In the Cherokee country, all over Carolina, and the 
Northern and Eastern parts of Georgia, wherever the ruins of 
ancient Indian towns appear, we see always beside these 
remains one vast, conical-pointed mound. To mounds of 

Fig. 6. 




this kind I refer when I speak of pyramidal mounds. To 
the south and west of the Altamaha, I observed none of 
these in any part of the Muscogulge country, but always 
flat or square structures. The vast mounds upon the St. 
John's, Alacnua, and Musquito rivers, differ from those 
amongst the Cherokee with respect to their adjuncts and 
appendages, particularly m respect to the great highway 
or avenue, sunk below the common level of the earth, ex 
tending from them, and terminating either in a vast sa- 
vanna or natural plain, or an artificial pond or lake. A 
remarkable e;Eample occurs at Momit Royal, from whence 
opens a glorious view of Lake Greorge and its environs. 

Fig. 6, IS a perspective plan of this great mound and its 
avenues, the latter leading off to an expansive savanna or 
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natural meadow. A, the mound, about forty feet in perpen- 
dicular height ; B, the highway leading firom the mound 
in a straight line to the pond C, about half a mile dis- 
tant What may have be«n the motive for making this 
pond I cannot conjecture, since they are situated close to 
the banks of the river San Juan.* It could not, thereforei 
be for the conveniency of water. Perhaps they raised the 
mound with the earth taken out of the pond. The sketch 
of the mound also illustrates the character of the mounds 
in the Cherokee country ; but the last have not the high- 
way or avenue, and are always accompanied by vast 
square terraces, placed upon one side or the other. On 
the other hand, we never see the square terraces accom- 
panying the high mounds, of East Florida. 

* The fo-csUed pond is simply the excaTation whence the earth for the 
eonstmction of the monnd and embankments was obtained. Similar ex- 
cavations are to be fonnd in the neighborhood of all the ancient works of 
the West as well as Sonth, and haye been the subject of mach neediest 
speculation. Atwater, in his Memoir on onr Western Antiquities, called 
ihem^wUtJ* E.G. 8. 



END OF MEMOIR. 



NOTES. 



KOTB TO PABAGBAFH L 

Thb account given by Bariram of the origin of the name Creekyia not 
yery clear. What he means to say nndonbtedly is, that the bare men> 
tion of the name Muscqge by the whites {such was the jealousy of the 
Indians) excited their stispicion and alarm ; and that, therefore, from 
motives of policy, a conventional name, Creeks was adopted by the 
traders. But admitting this to be fact, the essential reason why they 
were called Creeks^ rather than by any other name, is still unexplained. 

Hawkins states that ** the origin of the name is uncertain ;" but that 
<* the tradition is, that it was given by the white people from the number 
of creeks and water^courses found in the country.** 

The word Este was sometimes written Js/e, and dgnified man rathepr 
than nation or people; nor was it, as our author intimates, confined In 
its application to the radical divisons of mankind— red, black, white, and 
yeUow. A Seminole was called hie-SemoU^ i. e., wild man. 

That the Muscoges and their affiliated tribes came from the West- 
ward, somewhere beyond the Mississippi river, is the tenor of their con^ 
current traditions. At what time they crossed that river, under what 
impulses, and what was the nature of their relations previously— whether 
they were then distinct as when they first became known to European^ 
or pertained to a single nation from which they were split off by sue* 
eessive migrations, aU these are questions to which it is not likely wo 
shall ever be able to procure any but approximately accurate answen. 
At the time of De Soto's expedition in 1641, some if not all of these 
tribes were in the country, as appears from the names of tribes and 
places preserved by his chroniclers. And Mr. Gallatin gives conelniiye 
leiionB for believing that the Muscoges, Cherokees, Chioasas, and 
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Choctaws had, at that early period, aahatantlally the same territorial re- 
lationa whkh they poaseesed one hundred and forty years later, when 
the French arrived at the mouth of the Mississippi, and which they pre- 
served until their decline and ezpulrion from the country. 

The assertion of Bartram that the Chicasas and Choctaws crossed 
the Mississippi, was no douht in consonance with the vague traditions 
current amongst the Indians, at the time of hb visit to Florida, almost 
three hundred years suhsequmt to De Soto's expedition. But it is ut- 
terly at variance with fiicts, which admit of no dispute, as may be dis- 
covered by reference to Mr. Gallatin's Memour (** Transactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society,** vol. ii., pp. 104, 106), where it will be 
seen not only that many of the names mentioned by the early chroni- 
clers were significant terms in the Muscoge, Choctaw, and Cherokee 
languages, but also that some of these tribes had then the very designa- 
tions which they now possess. 

In respect to these matters, Mr. Gallatin observes: **We may 
thence fairly, and I thmk conclusively infer that the Cherokees, Chica- 
sas, and Choctaws occupied then (1541) nearly the same territories as 
at the present time ; and that the Muscogee were then, as now (183t>), 
seated on the Coosa, to the east of the Choctaws. But we have no 
proof of the extent of their progress towards the Atlantic. It is indeed 
probable, that the shores of Georgia, as well as of West Florida, were 
then occupied by different tribes now extinct We know that the 
Indians of that peninsula were a distinct nation, or nations, from the 
Muscoges; and that they were subsequently subjugated or destroyed 
by the Seminoles. The Coloosas, the last remnant of these Florida 
Indians, had been driven to some of the keys lying near the southern 
extremity of the peninsula. Even here the water did not protect them 
against the inroads from the Creeks; and in 1763, the remnant of this 
people, consisting of about eighty families, left this last possession of 
their native land, and went to Havana."— (GaZtotn, Trans, Am, Antiq, 
8oc. vol. ii. p. 106; Roman's Floridajp, 291.) 

Hawkins states : ** The Creeks have a tradition that they came from 
the West; that there are in the fork of Red River, next to the Missis- 
sippi, two mounds of earth ; that at this place the Cussetuhs, Conetuhs, 
and Chickosaws found themselves ; that being distressed with wars with 
red people, they crossed the Mississippi river, and directing their course 
eastwardly crossed the Falls of Tallapoosa above Tookaubatche, set- 
tied below the Falls of Chattohooche, and spread out from thence to 
Oemulgee, Oconee, Savannah, and down the sea^oast towards Charles- 
ton. Here they first saw the white people; and from thence they have 
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been compelled to retire back again to their present settlements.** — 
(Sketch cf Creek Ckmniry, Tram. Georgia HieL Soe., vol liL p. 19.) 



NOTK TO FABAGRAFH Y. 

In respect to the system of government amongst the Creeks, and 
their regulations concerning war and peace, Hawkins has presented ns 
with some very interesting notices, which, in conjunction with Bartram's 
account, comprise about all that is known on the subject Mr. Grallatin, 
however, mentions a singular regulation, which is not recorded else* 
^ere, viz. : that the Creek towns were divided into what were called 
the White and Red towns, distingiiished from each other by poles of 
these colors. Whenever the question of war or peace was discussed in 
the national council, it was the duty of the white towns to bring for- 
ward all the arguments which could be adduced in favor of peace. 

Hawkins' Notes on the Creek System of Government are subjoined : 

Oovemment of the Toums, 

** The towns, separately, have a government and customs, which 
they derive from a high sout«e. They have theur public builduigs, as 
well for business as pleasure; every town has a chief who presides 
over the whole; he is their 3fic-co, called by the white people * King.* 
The grades from him are regular and uniform, throughout all the towns. 
In the description of the public buildings, these grades will be explained. 

The Public Buildings. 

" Choo>co-thluc-co (big house), the town house or public square, 
consists of four square buildings of one story, facing each other, forty 
by uxteen feet, eight feet pilch ; the entrance at each corner. Each 
building is a wooden frame, supported on posls set in the groupd, cov- 
ered with slabs, open in front like a piazza, divided into three rooms, 
the back and ends clayed up to, the plates. Each division is divided 
lengthwise, into two seats ; the front, two feet high, extending back 
half way, covered with reed-mats or slabs ; then a rise of one foot, and 
it extends back, covered in like manner, to the nde of the building. 
On these seats they lie or sit at pleasure. 
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The rank cf ihe buildings which form the Square. 

** 1st Mic-ul-gee in-too-pan, the Mioeo*$ cabin,' This fronts the 
t and is occupied by those of the highest rank; the centre of the 
Indldingf in always occnpied by the Mic-co of the town, by the agent 
for Indian affidrs when he pays a visit to a town, by the Mic-cos of 
ether towns, and by respectable white people. 

** The division to the right is occnpied by the Mic-ng-gee (MiccoSi 
there being several so called in every town, from custom, the origin of 
iHiich is unknown) and the counsellors. These two classes give thdr 
advice, in relation to war, and are in fact the principal counsellors. 

^The division to the left, is occupied by the £-ne-hau Ul-gee 
(people second in command, the head pf whom \k called by the traders, 
tecond-man), Tnese have the direction of the public works appertain- 
ing to the town, such as the public buildings, building houses in town 
for new settlers, or woriung in the fields. They are particularly charged 
with the ceremony of the &-cee (a decoction of the cassine 3nipon9 
ealled by the traders black dTvnk\ under the direction of the Mic-co. 

** The Mic-co of the town superintends all public and domestic eon- 
eems, receives all public characters, hears their talks, lays them be- 
fore the town, and delivers the talks of his town. The Mic-co of a 
town is always chosen from some one &m|ly. The Mic-co of Tuek- 
au-bat-che is of the eagle tribe (Lum-ul-gee). After he is chosen and 
put on his seat, he remains for life. On his death, if his nephews are 
fit for the office, one of them takes his place as his successor; if 
they are unfit, one is chosen of the next of kin, the descent being 
always in the female line. They have, in this town, a Mic-co of another 
family, the Is-po-co-gee Mic-co the ancient name of the town. 

** When a Mic-co, from age, infirmity, or any other cause, wants an 
assistant, he selects a man who appears tp him the best quah'fied, and 
proposes him to the counsellors and great men of the town ; and if he 
is approved of by then^ they appoint him as an assistant in public 
afl^rs, and he takes his seat on this cabin accordingly. 

** The Mic-co of a town generally bears the name of the town, as 
Chissetvh Mic-co, He is what is called by the traders the Cussetuh 
King. 

** 2d. Tus-tun-nug-ul-gee in-too-pau, the warriors^ cabin. This fronts 
tiie south ; the head warrior sits at the west end of his cabin, and in his 
division the great warriors sit beside each other. The next in rank 
nt in the centre dividon.and the young warriors in the third. The 
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rise is regnlar, by merit, from the third to the first (Uvision. The Great 
Warrior, for that is the title of the head warrior, is appointed by the 
Mic-co and comisellors, from among the greatest war characters. 

** When a yonng man is trained np and appears well qualified for 
the fatigues and hardships of war, and is promising, the Mie-co ap- 
points him a governor, or, as the name imports, a kader (Is-te-puc-can^ 
chau) ; and if he distinguishes himself, they give him a rise to the cen- 
tre cabin. A man who distinguishes himself repeatedly, in warlike 
enterprises, arrives to the rank of the Great Leader (Is-le-puc-cau-chaa 
thlucco). This title, though greatly coveted, is seldom attained; as it 
requires a long course of years, and great and numerous successes in 
war. 

** The second class of warriors is the TWse-ki-ul-gee. All who go 
to war, and are in company, when a scalp is taken, get a war name. 
The leader reports their conduct, and they receive a name accordingly. 
This is the Tus-se-ki-o-chif-co, or war name. The term leader, as used 
by the Indians, is the proper one. The war parties all jnarch in Indian 
file, with the leader in front, until coming on hostile ground; he is then 
in the rear. 

<* 3d. Is-te-chaguc-ul-gee in-to-pau, the cabin of the Moved men. This 
fronts the north. 

** There are great men who have been war leaders, and who, al- 
though of various ranks, have become estimable in a long course of 
public service. They seat themselves on the right division of the cabin 
of the Mic-co, and are his counsellors. The fiimily of the Mic-co, and 
great men who have thus distinguished themselves, occupy this cabin of 
the beloved men. 

*'4th. Hut-te-maurhug-gee iuptoo-pau, the cabin tf the young people 
and their associates. This fronts the west 

The Convention qf the Town 

** The Mic-co, counsellors, and warriors, meet every day, in the pub- 
lic square; sit and drink a-cee, a strong decoction of the cassine yupon, 
called by the traders black drink ; talk of news, the public and domestic 
concerns; smoke their pipes; and play Thlarchal-litch^^au (roll the bul- 
let). Here all complaints are introduced, attended to, and redressed* 
They have a regular ceremony for making, as well as delivering the 
a-cee, to all who attend the square. 

** 6th. Chooc-ofau thluc-co, the rotunda or assembly room^ called by 
the traders, ** hot house/* This is near the square, and is constructed 
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after the following manner: Eight poata are fixed in the ground, form- 
ing an octagon of thirty feet diameter. They are twelve feet high, and 
large enough to support the roof On theae, ^ve or six logs are placed 
of a nde, drawn in as they rise. On these, 4ong poles or rafters, to 
auit the height of the huilding, are laid, the upper ends fonning a point, 
and the lower ends projecting out six feet from the octagon, and rest- 
ing on posts ^ye feet high, placed in a circle round the octagon, with 
plates on them, to which the rafters are tied with splits. The rafters 
are near together, and fkatened with splits. These are covered with 
clay, and that with pine bark ; the wall, six feet from the octagon, is 
clayed up ; they have a small door into a small portico, curved round 
for five or six feet, then into the house. 

** The space between the octagon and the wall la one entire sofa, 
where the viaitora lie or sit at pleasure. It is covered with reed mat, or 
aplits. 

** In the centre of the room, on a small rise, the fire is made, of dry 
cane or dry old pine slabs, split fine, and laid in a apiral circle. This is 
the assembly room for all people, old and young ; they assemble every 
night, and amuse themselves with dancing, singing, or conversation. 
And here, someUmes, in very cold weather, the old and naked sleep. 

'^In all transactions which require secrecy, the rulers meet here, 
make their fire, deliberate and decide. When they have decided on any 
case of death or whipping, the Mic-co appoints the warriors who are to 
carry it into effect; or he gives the judgment to the Great Warrior 
(Tustunnuggee thlucco), and leaves to him the time and manner of ex- 
ecuting it 

War. 

** This is alwaya determined on by the Great Warrior. When the 
Mic-co and counsellors are of opinion that the town has been injured, 
he lifts the war hatchet against the nation which has injured them. But 
as soon as it has been taken up, the Mic-co and counsellors may inter- 
pose, and by their prudent counsels stop it, and proceed to adjust the 
misunderstanding by negotiation. If the Great Warrior persists and 
goes out, he is followed by all who are for war. It is seldom a town is 
unanimous, the nation never is; and within the memory of the oldest 
man among them, it la not recollected that more than one half the 
nation have been for war at the same time ; or taken, a* they express it, 
the war talk. 

** The Great Warrior, when he marehea, gives notice where he shall 
encamp, and sets out sometimes with one or two only. He fiirea off hk 
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gmi and sets up the war whoop. Thia ia repeated bj all who follow 
him, and they are aometimea for one or two nighta marching o£ 



**Thi8ia alwaya determined on and concluded by the Mic-co and 
eonndllora; and peace-talka are always addressed to the cabin of the 
Ifie-co. In some cases, where the resentment of the warriors has run 
higfa,the Mio-co and council have been much embarrassed. 

Marriage. 

** A man who wants a wife neyer applies in person; he sends hia 
sister, his mother, or some other female relation, to the female rektiona 
of the woman he names, they consult the brothers and uncles on the 
maternal side, and sometimes the father; but this is a compliment only, 
as his approbation or opposition is Of no avail. If the party applied to 
approve of the match, they answer accordingly to the woman who 
made the application. The bridegroom then gets together a blanket^ 
and such other articles of clothing as he is able to do, and sends them 
by the women to the females of the family of the bride. If they accepi 
of them, the match is made ; and the man may then go to her house 
as soon as he chooses. And when he haa built a house, sown hia 
crop and gathered it- in, then made his hunt and brought home the 
meat, and put all this in the possession of his wife, the ceremony ends^ 
and they are married; or, as they express it, the woman is bound. 
From the first going to the house of the woman, till the ceremony 
ends, he is completely in possession of her. 

^This law has been understood differently, by some hasty cuckolds, 
who insist, that when they have assisted the woman to pUmt her crop, 
the ceremony ends, and the woman is bound. A man never marries In 
his own tribe. 

Divorce,^ 

^ This is at the choice of either of the parties; the man may many 
again as soon as he will; but she is bound, till the Boosketau of 
that year is over; excepting in the cases of marriage and parting in 
the season when there Js no phmtmg, or more properly speaking, dur- 
ing the season the man resides at the house of the woman and has pofr^ 
•easion of her, during the continuation of the marriage ceremony, In 
6 
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that case the woman iaeqaally free to eooneet henelf aa soon aa she 



*Theie ia an inoonaisteney in the exception abore ; since in &et» in 
■oeh season, there' can be no marriage : bat the chiefa, in their repoH 
on this article, maintained it aa an exception ; and this practice, in these 
eaaes of half marriage, prevaila nniversally As soon as a man goea to 
tlie house of his bride, he is in complete po ose s u ion of her, till the cere- 
mony ends; and daring this period the exception will ^yply. 

<* Marriage givea no right to the hasband over the property of liia 
wife ; and when they part, she keeps the children and property belonging 
to them. 

AduUety. 

**This is ponished by the family or tribe of the husband. Tliey 
collect, consult, and decree. If the proof is clear, and they determine 
to punish the offenders, they divide and proceed to apprehend them. One 
lialf goes to the house of the woman, the remainder to the &mily house 
of the adulterer ; or they go together, as they have decreed. They ap- 
prehend the offenders, beat them severely with sticks, and then crop 
them. They cut off* the hair of the woman, whieh they carry to the 
square in triumph. If they apprehend but one of the offenders, and 
the other escapes, they then go and take aatistSMtion from the nearest 
relation. If both the offenders escape, and the tribe or fiunUy re- 
turn home, and lay down the sticks, the crime ia satisfied. There 
is one family only, the ** Wind" (Ho-tul-ul-gee), that can take vp 
the sticks a second time. This crime is satisfied in another way, if 
the parties ofibnding absent themselves till the Boos-ke-tau is 
over. Then all crimes are done away except murder. And the bare 
mention of them, or any occurrence which brings them in recollection 
is forbidden. 

Murder. 

* If murder is committed, the fiunUy and tribe alone have the right 
of taking satiafiietion. They collect, consult, and decide. The rulers 
of the town, or the nation, have nothing to do or to say in the bnai- 
neea. The relations of the murdered person consult first among them- 
selvea; and if the case is clear, and their family or tribe are not likely 
to vaSu by thehr decision, they determme on the case definitively. When 
the tribe may be aflEected by it, in a doubtful caae, or an old claim for 
laliafiietiony the family then consult with their tribe; and when they 
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have deliberated and resolved on Batisfaction, they take the guilty one, 
if he can be got at. If he flies, they take the nearest of kin, or one of 
the family. In some cases, the family which has done the injury pro- 
mises reparation, and in that case they are allowed a reasonable time to 
fnlfil their promise ; and they are generally' earnest of themselves, in 
their endeavors to put the guilty to death, to save an innocent person. 
<* This right of judging, and taking satisjEaction, being vested m the 
fiunily or tribe, is the sole cause why their treaty stipulations on this 
head never have been executed. In like manner, a prisoner taken in 
war is the property of the captor and his family, it being optional with 
liis captor to kill or save him at the tinde. And this right must be pur- 
chased; and it is taow the practice, introduced within a few years, for 
his nation to pay. The practtee has been introduced by the agent for 
Indian affairs, and he pays on the orders of the chiefs, out of the stipend 
allowed by the United States to the Creeks. Claims of this sort of 
seventeen years' standing, where the prisoner has been delivered to the 
order of the chiefs, have been revived, allowed, and paid." 



NOTE TO PARAGRAPH VL 

The festival which Bartram styles the Busque, was a very singular 
institution. It prevailed, under other names, amongst all the Floridian 
tribes.- It is described at length, under the name of Boos-ke-fau^ by 
Hawkins, as follows : — 

Booi'ke4au. 

''This annual festival is celebrated in the months of July or August 
The precise time is fixed by the Mic-c6 and councillors, and is sooner 
or later, as the state of the affairs of the town, and the condition of th&t 
eom, will admit In Cussetuh, this ceremony lasts for eight days. In 
some towns of less note, it is but four days. 

** First dat. In the morning, the warriors clean the yard of the 
square, and sprinkle white sand, when the a-cee (decoction of the cas- 
sine yupon) is made. The fire-maker makes the fire as early in the 
morning as he can, by friction. The warriors cut and bring into the 
square, four logs, as long each as a man can cover by extending his two 
arms ; these are placed in the centre of the square, end to end, forming 
across, the outer ends pointed to the cardinal points; in the centre of 
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tile eroM tiie sew fire fai made. Duriog tiie fint four di^ tiiey tmni 
out theae four logir 

* The pin-e-bim-gsii (tiurke j danee) b danced bj tiie womoi of tile 
turkey tribe; and while they are daneing, the poaaau ia brewed. Thia 
ia a poweiM emetic. The poaaau ia drunk from twelve o'clock to the 
middle of the afternoon. After thia, the Tocco>yale-gaa (tadpole) la 
danced by foor men and four women. (In the evening, the men dance 
E-ne-hou-bun-gau, the dance of tiie people aecond in command.) TUe 
they dance till daylight 

** Siom) DAT. Thia day, about ten o'tfock, the women dance Ita- 
ho-bun-gau (gun-duice). After twelve, the men go to the newfira» 
Uke aome of the aahea, mb them on the chin, neck, and belly, and jump 
bead-foremoat into tiie river, and they return into the aquare. The 
women havirig prepared tiie new com for the feaat the men take aome 
of it and rub it between thdr handa, then on their ftce and breaata, and 
then they feaat 

^ TmBD DAT. The men ait in tiie aquare. 

** Fourth dat. The women go early in the morning and get the 
new fire, clean out their heartha, aprinkle them with aand, and^make 
their firea. The men finish burning out the first four legs, and they 
take aahea, rub them on their chin, neck, and belly, and they go into the 
water. Thia day they eat salt, and they dance Obungauchapco (the 
long dance). 

** Fifth dat. They get four new logs, and place them as on the 
first day, and they drink a-cee, a strong decoction of the caaaine yupon. 

** Sixth dat. They remain in the square. 

** Seventh dat. Is spent in like manner as the sixth. 

^ Eighth dat. They get two large pots, and their physic planta: 
lat Mic-co-ho-yon-e-juh. 2. Toloh. 3. A-che-nau. 4. Cup-pau^pot- 
can. 6. Chu-lis-sau, tiie roots. 6. Tuck-thlau-lus-te. 7. Tote-cul-MU 
lis-so-wau. 8. Chofeinauck-cao-fuck^iu. 9. Cho-fe-mus-see* 10. HU- 
lis-hut-ke. 11. To-te*cuh choochis-see. 12. Welau-nuh. 13. Oak- 
ehon-utch-coL 14. Co-haple-wan-gee. These are all put into the pots 
and beat up with water. The chemists (E-lic-chul-gee, called by the 
traders phydc-makers) blow in it through a small reed, and then it Is 
drunk by the men, and -rubbed over their joints till the afternoon. 

^ They collect old corn-cobs and pine-burs, put them into a pot, and 
bum them to ashea. FoUr virgins who have never had their menses 
Itting ashes from their houses, put them in the pot, and atir all together. 
The men take white clay and mix it with water in two pans. One pan 
of the day and one of the aahea are carried to tiie calnn of the Mie-eo^ 
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and the other two to that of the warriors. They then rub themselyes 
with the clay and ashes. IVo men appointed to that office bring aome 
flowers of tobacco of a small kiod (Itch-au-chn-le-puc-pug-gee), or, as 
the name imports, the old man's tobacco, which was prepared on the 
first day, and put it in a pan in the cabin of the Mic-co, and they give « 
little of it to every one present 

** The Mic-co and councillors then go four times round the> fire, and 
every time they face the east, they throw some of the flowers into the 
fire. They then go and stand' to the west The warriors then repeat 
the same ceremony. 

** A cane is stuck up at the cabin of the Mic-co with two white fea- 
thers in the end of it. One of the Fish tribe (Thlot-lo-ul-gee) takes 
it just as the sun goes down, and goes off towards the river, all follow* 
ing him. When he gets half way to the river, he gives the death 
whoop ; this whoop he repeats four times, between the square and the 
water's edge. Here they all place themselves, as close as they can 
stand, near the edge of the water. He sticks up the cane at the water's 
edge, and they all put a grain of the old man's tobacco on their heads, 
and in each ear. Then, at a signal giyen, four different times, they 
throw some into the river, and every man at a like signal plunges 
into tne river, and picks up four stones from the bottom. With 
these they cro^s themselves on their breasts four times, each time 
throwing a stone into the river, and giving the death whoop ; they then 
wash themselves, take up the cane and feathers, return and stick it up 
in the square, and visit through the town At night they dance 0-bun- 
gau Hanjo (mad dance), and this finishes the ceremony. 

"This happy institution of the Boos-ke-tau restores a man to himself, 
to his family, and to his nation. It is a general amnesty, which not only 
absolves the Indians from all crimes, murder only excepted, but seems 
to bury guilt i^elf in oblivion. 

The ceremony cf iniliating Youth into Manhood, 

** At the age of from fifteen to seventeen, this ceremony is UHually 
performed. It is called Boos-ke-tau, in like manner as the annual Booa- 
ke-tau of the nation. A youth of the proper age gathers two handfulls 
ef the sou-watch-cau, a very bitter root, which he eats a whole day ; 
then he steeps the leaves in water and drinks it. In the dusk of tl^e 
evening, he eats two or three spoonfulls of boiled grits. This is re- 
peated for four days, and during this time he remains in a house. The 
sou-watch-cau has the effect of intoxicating and maddening. The 
fourth day he goes out, but must put on a pair of new moecasons (stil- 
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la^piea). For twelve moons, he abtUine from eating bucks, ezeepft old 
ones, and from turkey cocks, fowls, peas, and salt During ithis period 
be must not pick his ears, or scratch his head with his fingers, but use a 
mall stick. For four moons he must have a fire to himself, to cook his 
food, afid a little girl, a virgin, may cook for him ; his food is boiled 
grits. The fifth moon, any person may cook for him ; but he must serve 
himself first, and use one spoon and pan. Every new mooa he drinks 
for four days the possau (button snakeroot)^an emetic, and abstains for 
these days from all food, except in the- evening, a little boiled grits 
(humpetuh hutke). The twelfth moon he performs for four days what 
he commenced with on the "first The fifth day, he comes out of his 
house, gathers corn-cobs, bums them to ashes, and with these rube his 
body all over. At the end of this moon he sweats under blankets, 
then goes into water, and this ends the ceremony. This c^emony 
is sometimes extended to four, six, or eight moons, or even to twelve 
days only, but the course is the same. 

''During the whole of this ceremony, the physic is administered 
by the Is-te-puo-cau-cdau thluc-co (great leader,) who in speaking of 
a youth under initiation, says, "I am physicking him** (Boo-se-ji-jite 
iaut li-to-mise-cha), or ''I am teaching him all that is proper for him 
to know** (Nauko-mul-gau e-mue-e-thli-jite saut litomise cha). The 
youth, during this initiation, does not touch any one except young 
persons who are under a like course with himself;^ and if he dreams, 
he drinks the possau. 

War Physic^ Ho-Uh-le IBUit'SO-wau. 

** When young men are going to war, they go into a hothouse of 
the town made for the purpose, and remain there for four days. They 
drink the Mic-co-ho-yon-e-jau and the pos-sau, and they eat the sou- 
watch-cau. The fourth day, they come out, have their bundle ready, 
and march. This bundle or knapsack, is an old blanket, some parched 
corn flour and leather to patch their moccasons. They have in their 
shot bags a charm, a protection against all ills, called the war physio, 
composed of chit-to gab-by and Is-te-pau-pau, the bones of the snake 
and lion. 

** The tradition of this physic is, that in old times, the lion (Is-te- 
pau-pau), devoured their people. They dug a pit and caught him in 
it, just after he had killed one of their people. They covered him with 
light-wood knots, burnt him and reserved his bones. 

''The snake was in the water; the old people sang, and he showed 
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himself They sang again, and he showed hhoDself a little out of the 
water. The third time he showed his horns, and they cut one ; agun 
he showed himself a fourth time, and they cut off the other horn. A 
piece of these horns and the bones of the lion, is the great war 
physic 

The opinum of Efau Harffo, great Medal Chuf of Twk^u-hat-ehe^ 
and Speaker for the Nation of the National Council^ on theie Cere* 
numieSf given in answer to some Queries put to him, 

** 1st What is the origin of the new fire, and of the Boosketaa! 
Answer. I Jiave been taught from my infancy, that there is an E-sau- 
ge-tuh E-mis-see (master of breath), who gave these customs to the 
Indians, as necessary to them and suited to them ; and that to follow 
them entitles the red people to hiarcare and protection, in war and diffi- 
culties. It is our opinion that the origin of the Boosketau and our 
physics, proceeds from the goodness of Esaugetuh E-mis-see ;. that he 
communicated them in old times to the red people, and impressed it on 
them to follow and adhere to them, and they would be of service to 
them. 

** 2d. Do the red people believe in a future existence ? Answer. 
The old notion among us, is, that when we die, the spirit (po-yau-fie- 
chau) goes the way the sun goes, to the west, and there joins its fiunily 
and friends who went before it 

HSd. Do the red people believe in a future state of rewards and 
punishments? Answer. We have an opinion that those who believe 
well, are taken under the care of E-sau-ge-tuh E-mis-see and asdsted ; 
and that those who have behaved ill, are left there to shift for them^ 
selves; and that there is no otber punishment 

*^4th. What is your opinion of rettUiation, as practised among the 
Lidians: can it be ju^t to punish the innocent for the guilty ; and do 
you beHeve that this custom of the Indians proceeded from E-sau-ge- 
iuh £-mis-see1 Answer. I beHeve our custom did not proceed from 
E-sau-^-tuh E-mis-see, but from the temper of rash men, who do not 
eondder consequences before they act It is a bad custom. 

'^Sth. What is your opinion of the custom of the red people, to 
punish for accidental death with the same severity as where there has 
been a manifest intention to kill ? Answer, This custom of ours is « 
bad one, blood for blood ; but I do not believe it came firom E-sau-ge» 
tab E-mis-see, but proceeded from ourselves. Of a case of this sort I 
will give you my opinion, by my conduct Lately, in Tookaubatch^ 
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two promking boys were playing and slinging stones. One of them 
let slip his sling, the stone flew bacic and killed his companion. The 
flunily of the deceased took the two boys, and were preparing to buy 
them in the same grave. The ancles, who have the right to decide in 
stfch cases, were sent for, and I was sent for. We arrived at the same 
time. I ordered the people to leave the house, and the two boys to 
remain together. I took the nndes to my house, raised their spirits 
with a little mm, and told them, the boy was a fine boy, and would be 
useful to us in our town, when he became a man ; that he had no HI 
will against the dead one ; the act was purely accidental ; that it had 
been the will of E-sau-ge-tuh E-mis-see to end his days ; and I thought 
that the living one should remain, as taking away his life would not 
give it to the other. The two uncles, after some reflection, told me, As 
you have advised us we will act ; he shall not die, it was an accident" 



But besides this festival, the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and thdr 
affiliated tribes, in common with the Aztecs and Peruvians, had a series 
of festivals corresponding to the lunations of the year, which were aU 
tended with peculiar observances — with purifications, dances, and saoi^ 
fices. There were others also, occurring at fixed periods, which were 
deemed of more importance than the lunar festivals, and were celebrated 
with greater form and ceremony. Occasional festivals were also observ- 
ed by these nktions, some of them happening at intervals of several years. 

^ All these tribes,** says Adair, ^ paid their religions devoir tp Look 
IsfUo-hoola^fiy *the great, beneficent, supreme, holy Spirit of Fure/ 
who resides, they think, above the clouds, and on earth among unpol- 
luted people. He is with them the sole author of warmth, light, and of 
all animal and vegetable life.*** He also states that the very names of 
some of these tribes indicate that they were sun or fire worshippers. 
Thus, Cherokee, or, as it is often written Cherdke^ ''is derived from 
Chee-ra, 'fire.' Hence they call their magi Chee-ra-tdhge^ 'men pos- 
sessed of the divine fire.' " f 

First on the list of the greater festivals was the great Solar Festivalt 
or Feast of First Fruits, which waa signalized by the lighting of the 
New Fire^ and was every where attended with peculiar and imponng 
rites. The time fixed for its celebration was the period of the maturity 
of the maize, and consequently varied under diflSdrent latitudes. Among 
the eastern nations, this festival is still continued, and is well known as 
the " Green Com DanoQ f the ceremonies attending it» however, retain 
Uttie of their original character. 
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This festlTal, as observed by the sootheni tribes, is deteiibed at 
length by Adair, who contrasts it with the Hebrew Passover, with which 
he supposes it to correspond. According to his account, it was insti- 
tuted in acknowledgment of the first-firrats of the year, and was attended 
with the entire extinguishment of Old, and the lighting of the New Fires. 
It was observed at the beginning of the first new moon after the com 
became Aill-eared. The sacred square was swept iii advance, and the 
** temple" placed in proper order and painted anew. ** Every thing 
being thus prepared, the Archimagus ordered some of the religious aU 
tendants to dig up the old hearth or altar, and to sweep out the remains 
Which by chance might either be left or have dropped down. Then he 
placed a few roots of the button-snake herb, with some green leaves of 
small tobacco, and a little of the new fruits, at the bottom of the fir^ 
place, which was covered up with a white marly clay, and wetted over 
with clean water.*' Above the altar thus formed (and which may ex- 
plain the origin of those found in one class of the ancient mounds of the 
United States) was made an arbor of the green branches of young trees. 
Meanwhile, the women cleaned oat their hearths at home, and cleansed 
their household utensils, preparatory to receiving the sanctified new 
fruits and the holy fire. None of the new fruits could be lawfully used, 
untU after this festival or sacrifice. Sentinels were then placed at the 
fonr comers of the holy square, who kept out all animals, and would 
allow no person to enter who had transgressed the law governing the 
uae of the first-fruits. For two days an unbroken fast was maintained, 
the devotees drinking decoctions of a bitter herb, used only on sacred 
occasions, with a view to mortification and purification. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, a supply of old food was introduced, all vestiges 
of which were removed before noon. As the sun began to decline, the 
fires were extinguished in every hut, and universal silence prevailed. 
The chief priest then kindled a fire by friction, and placed it on the altar; 
when it was hailed > with acclamations, as the atonement for all past 
transgressions, except murder. A basket of the new fruits was then 
Inrought, and the sacrifice eommenced. The fire-maker walked three 
limes around the fire, with a slow pace, stopping now and then, and 
uttering mysterious words,' which none but tiie initiated could under- 
stand. He then took a little of each sort of the new fruits, and cover- 
ing them with bears' grease^ that they might bum the more freely» 
oflTered them, with some flesh, on the altar, to ** the bonntifril, holy Sphit 
of Fire." The ^nitential draught was also consecrated, a portion of it 
being poured upon the altar. The women ranged themsdves around 
tiie sacred square; where eaeh received, with various ceremonies and 
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uymietioiit, a portion of the Dew ftre, with which the lodge-fires were 
to be kindled anew. Then came a fbll abandonment to the enjoyment 
of the new froita The warriors dressed themselves in thdr wildest 
martial array, and miaintained their strange dances, to the melody of 
equally sthinge songs and solemn monotonous music, around the new 
fire, which was kept steadily burning. For dght days these ceremonies 
were kept up, during whkh time absolute continence and various re- 
strictions were rigorously observed. The festival was ended by a 
general ablution, and a grand general dance, in circles, around the altar; 
after which they departed in joy and peace, under the belief that past 
nuacondact was atoned for and future evils averted. 

These forms were slightly varied among the Cherokees, who, in 
later times, seem to have divided the great annual festival into three 
parts, corresponding with the eariiest new moon of spring, when the 
sokr energy first exhibits itself and the grass begins to grow; resumed 
when the promise of productiveness is confirmed, and the com becomes 
fit to be tasted; and concluded some forty or fifty days thereafter, whm 
the com became fiill and perfect* The ceremonies attending these 



* Mr. Payne observes, parenthetiotny, that "As nesriy as can be asoer- 
taioed, at present, there was anciently a regular series of festivals— six in all— 
and each with significant peculiarities. These were held in the national hep- 
tagon, when the entire popuIaUon of the seven tribes assembled under the 
summons of the lehu (high priest), through his seven oounciliors, by whom 
the ceremonials were directed: and here, being the metropolis, every abode on 
such occasions was open, and every hospitality gratuitous. Minor fcsUvals 
were also celebrated every new moon—more especially at the beginning of each 
quarter of the year;— «s well as a regular sacrifice on every seventh day. Oo- 
casional festivals are likewise mentioned ; the most remarkable of which took 
place in remote times, once in seven years. 

'' The six greater festivals were observed in the following order : 

^* let The Festival of the First New Moon of Spring, which was celebrated 
about the time grass began to grow. 

2d. Sah4ooh-Hulneey Keek-wUh'tieek ;^ a preliminary or new green-corn fbast, 
held when the young com first became fit to taste. 

'*8d. Tkng-wMeauhho^K-lii ; mature or ripe green-corn festival, whidi 
succeeded the other in some forty or fifty days, when the com had become hard 
and perfect. 

*< 4th. Nung4Sh4dy-guak ; great new-moon f^t, which occurred on the oo- 
cudon of the appearance of the first new moon of autumn. 

"5th. Ah-tawh^w^g-nah; propitiation or cementation festival, succeeding 
the former in about ten days. 

<* 6th. EelahrHMtkMrlaif-kee ; the festival of the exulting or bounding bush| 
which came somewhat later.*' 
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leasts are minntely described in an unpublished ftfS. by Mr. J. H. Payne, 
from which the following fiicts relating to the last-named, or green-corn 
festival, are gathered: 

** Aniong the special instructions for this particular occasion, and 
which were understood to have been enjoined with more than usual 
precision by the Great Spirit, it was ordered that an arbor of green 
boughs should be framed in the sacred square of the national heptagon, 
where a beautiful shade-tree was to be set, and a large booth erected 
and provided with seats. This feast was pi-eceded by a grand prelimi- 
nary dance ; the day after which a messenger started to give notice, 
throughout the country, of the time fixed for this grand Festival ; at 
which it was considered as having been with marked emphasis ordered 
by the Creator, that the entire nation should be convened. The even- 
ing prior to the festival diay, the hunters and the people came in, all 
bringing their respective contributions of prepared meats and fruits. 
The arbor and the booth were made ready; after which a beautiful, 
bushy-topped shade-tree was cut down close to the roots, and planted in 
the very centre of the sacred square. Every man then provided himself 
with a green bough ; which preparations being completed, on the fol- 
lowing morning the feast began. It was on6 of unmeasured exultation ; 
a sort of Harvest Jubilee. Men only were allowed to participate in the 
dance peculiar to this commemoration; and when in the morning all 
met in the square, each bore his green bush in his right hand, above 
his head. As the leader struck the music, and commenced the move- 
ment, all followed, with every expression of rapture ; they went leaping, 
singing, and exulting, as they ran. Notwithstanding there was an «{^> 
pearance of wildness and disorder, whatever they did was in accordance 
with long settled rules. They were guided by a leader, who conducted 
the whole party seven times, during each dance, successively around the 
tree and underneath its shade. This festival continued four days. The 
women were not allowed to participate in the dances until sunset, and 
then only in such as were regarded as merely social. They were also 
rigidly excluded from the sacred square." 

Mr. Payne remarks that this festival has outlived all the rest, and 
that its present form is not regarded as its most ancient on^ It is 
rather the consummation of the great annual festival, preceded by puri- 
fications, and fiistings, and the ceremonial of lighting the new fire, The 
festival of the first new moon of spring, in acknowledgment of the re- 
turn of the reproductive infiuence, was attended by very rigorous rites. 
The participants bathed formally in some adjacent stream, and mortified 
themselves in various ways, drinking only of a certain bitter decoction 
denominated the ** black drink.** In some instances ,they cut long gashes 
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op and down their Umbs with ffintt or fish-bones, a proceae which tiief 
eall ** scratching." At this time, Mr. Payne obsenres, ^'the altar in the 
centre of the national heptagon was repaired. It was constmcted of a 
conical shape, of fresh earth. A circle was drawn aronnd the top to i»* 
ceive the fire of sacrifice. Upon this was laid, readj for nse, the inner 
bark of seven different lands of trees. This bark was carefully chosen 
from the east side of the trees, and was clear and free from blemish.*' 
Near the clqse of the festival the sacrifices were made, with greait so- 
lemnity, as follows:— '^ This day was devoted to fasting. Even b^ 
Unis were denied nourishment until afternoon ; adults untO night A 
short time before sunset the people again assembled in the national 
heptagon. Near the altar, where the fire had been kept burning all day, 
the white dressed buck, doe, and fawn skins had been replaced. Tbk 
priest and bis assbtant now took their position to the eastward of the 
fire, facing the East Behind and about them stood <the seven prime 
councillors, in a semicircle. The priest raised the flowers of the old, 
wild tobacco from the buckskin, and flung them on the fire. They 
emitted a very singular odor. After this, the priest having cut off the 
end of the tongue of the buck which had been brought, in, put it into 
the fire. Whilst burning, it was eyed with intense attention, as every 
thing relative thereto was deemed significant of life or death. 

** The sacrifice being offered, the buck, which had been dressed wholoy 
was cooked and placed by itself. A kind of thick mush was made of 
newly-pounded meal, to be eaten with it, and no other accompaniment 
was permitted. The meat was required to be so distributed as to give 
each person present some portion of it; not a particle must be suffered 
to see the next morning ; all must be consumed. Other meat cooked 
for the occasion might be kept, but none of this. This night, only in- 
fknts were allowed to sleep. The women passed most of it in the 
fiiendship dance. On the following morning the festival was considered 
at an end.** 

The kindling of the new fire took pUice not long after the above 
festival. The ceremonies were as follows. The day being fixed upon, 
** early in the morning the seven persons who were commissioned to 
kindle the fire commenced then* operations. One was the official fire- 
maker ; the remaining six his assistants. A hearth was carefully cleared 
and prepared. A round hole being made in a block of wood, a small 
quantity of the dry golden-rod weed was pkced in it A stick, the end 
of which just fitted the opening, was whhrled rapidly, until the weed 
took fire. The flame was thdn kindled on the hearth, and thence taken 
to every house, by the women, who collectively waited for that purpose. 
The old fires having been every where extingaiabed, and the hearths 
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cleansed, new fires were lighted thronghoat the country, and a aaciifice 
was made in each one of them of the first meat killed afterwards by 
those to whom they respectively belonged** 

The correapon<ting festival of the Aztecs was celebrated in honor of 
XnjHTEcrcTLi, the god of Fire, •* master of the year," whose wife or 
companion, Xochitli, was, as her name signifies, goddess of the earth 
and com, ** she who supports us." To this deity were offered the first- 
fruits of the year J and when they dined, the Meidcans made an offering 
to him of the first morsel of their food and the first draught of their 
drink, by throwing them into the fire. This custom was also conmion 

Fig. 7. 




amongst the North American tribes. The first festival in honor of 
Xiuhieuctli^ was held in August ; on this occasion a large tree was 
brought from the forest, and planted in the centre of the area or court 
of the temple, which was regarded as the image of the god. The sue* 
eeeding night was spent in dancing and singing about the tree ; and 
next day the sacrifices, some of which were of human victims, were perw 
formed. The second festival in honor of Xiuhteuctli, was held in 
February; the hunters then went out and brought in game, which was 
presented i6 the priests. Part was used in burnt-offerings to the god, 
and the rest consumed by the people. On this occasion the fires in tha 
temple and in all the private habitations were extinguished, and aftevw 
wards rekindled by friction, before the image of the god. 

The foregoing engraving (^g, 7) of the mode of lighting the new 
fiiey afcnongst the Mexicans, is oojoed from one of the ancient Mexksan 
liftiuk. 
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It will be obsenred that the ceremony is represented m performed 
bj a )^e»ti on the baeic of a serpent^a circumstance not without ita 
significance. 

In the planting of a tree in the sacred area of the temple as a symbol 
of the vivifying god, the sacrifice of the first fmits and of the prodocte 
of the chase, as also in the kindling of the new fire— indeed in all essen- 
tia] respects, the Festival of the First-fmits, as observed by the Chero- 
kees, Creeks, and other tribes, corresponded with the Aztec Festival in 
honor of the god of Fire, the terrestrial representative of the Sun. 

The great Raimic festival, or feast of Raimi, of the Peruvians, was 
entirely analogous to that above described as common to Mexico and 
Florida. It was attended by preliminary fastings, by sacrifices ht all 
kinds of animals or representations of them in gold and silver, by kind- 
ling the new fire with lenses or by friction, and was concluded with 
feasting and rejoicing. This festival was instituted in honor of the Sun, 
** as the god by whose light and heat all living things were generated 
and sustained." 

Examples of the intimate relation, if not absolute identity, of many 
of the Aztec and Peruvian festivals and religious rites with those of the 
North American or hunter tribes, might be greatly » extended, were it 
consistent with our present purpose. It will not be uninteresting to 
remark, in this connection, the close resemblance of the lustrations prac- 
tised by the Peruvians and Cherokee^ The fifth great festival of the 
latter was called Ahtawhungnah^ the Propitiation, ** Cementation," or 
Purification Festival. Mr. Payne has given, in his MS., a detiiiled and 
highly interesting account of it, which, however, is much too long to be 
copied here. It was celebrated shortly after the first new moon of au- 
tumn, and consbted of a multiplicity of rigorous rites, fiustings, ablu- 
tions, and purifications. Among the most important functionaries on 
the occasion were seven exorcisers or cleansers, whose duty it was, at a 
certain stage of the proceedings, to drive away evil and purify the town. 
Each one bore in his hand a white rod of sycamore. ** The leader, fol- 
lowed by the others, walked around the national heptagon, and coming 
to the treasure or store-house to the west of it, they lashed the eaves of 
the roofs with their rods. The leader then went £o another house, fol- 
lowed by the others, singing, and repeated the same ceremony, until 
every house was purified." This ceremony was repeated daily during 
the continuance of the festival In performing their ablutions, they 
went into the water, and allowed their old clothes to be carried away 
by the stream, by which means they supposed their impurities removed. 

The Peruvian lustration or purification festival was held on the first 
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day of the moon after the Aatnmnal Equinox, in time exactly corre- 
aponding witli the festival of the Cherokees. The fastings and other 
rites attending it, were analogous to those practised in Florida. Instead 
of seven persons, four only were delegated to act as purifiers. They 
were armed with lances, and passed through all the principal streets of 
the city, the men, women, and children meanwhile standing at the doors 
of their houses and shaking their garments, as if to free them fr6m dust 
The purifiers were supposed to drive all evil and disease before them. 
After cleansing the city, they went into the country round about for the 
distance of several leagues, and there planted their lances in the ground, 
as a kind of cardan saniiaire, within which it was supposed no malignity 
eould enter. Throwing fire-balls through the streets, and afterwards 
putting them in a river and allowing them to float off, was another mode 
of banishing evil, quite as effective probably as more modem ceremonies 
directed to the same object 

In further illustration of the lustrations of the Peruvians, Acosta in- 
forms u» that the Inco, after confession, ** walked into some adjacent 
stream, bidding the water receive his sins and carry them into the sea, 
so that he might be for ever rid of them.** And Herrara says that ** in 
Yucatan the women, shortly after childbirth, were exorcised, and their 
rins inclosed in a vensel of liquid, which a man carried out of the city, 
without looking back, to a specified distance." 



NOTE TO APPENDIX. 

In his published <* Travels in North and South Carolina,** etc., Bar- 
tnim has some notices of the ancient monuments of the Creek and 
Cherokee country, which form an appropriate supplement to the pas- 
sages, on the same subject, in the foregoing Memoir. 

** The pyramidal hills or artificial mounds, and highways or avenues 
leading from them to artificial lakes or ponds, vast tetragon terraces, 
ehnnk-yards,* and obelisks or pillars of wood, are the only monuments 
of labor, ingenuity, and magnificence, that I have seen worthy of notice 
or remark. The region lying between the Savannah river andOakmulge 

* Chunk-yard, a term given by the white traders to the oblong four- 
square yards, adjoining the high mounds and rotundas of the modem In- 
dians. In the centre of these stands the obelisk, and at each comer of the 
ikrther end stands a slave-post or strong stake, where the captives that 
are burnt alive are bound. 
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etsi and weit, and from the aea-coast to the Cherokee or Apalachjan 
■lomitaiDS north and eonth, ia the most remarkable for these high eoni> 
eal hills, tetragon terraces, and chonk-yarda. This region was possessed 
by the Chetokees, dnee the arriTal of the Europeans; bat they were 
afterwards di^ossessed by the M nseojulges : and all that country was 
probably, many ages preceding the Cherokee invaaion, inhabited by one 
natioa or emiledenicy, who were ruled by the ssme system of law% 
eostoffls, and language, but so ancient that the Cherokees, Creeks, et 
the nation they conquered, could render no account for what pturpose 
these monum^its were raised. The mounds and cubical yards adjoi»> 
\Dg them, seem to hsTC been raised in pert for ornament and i^ereation; 
and likewise to senre some other public purpose, since they are alwi^ 
■0 rituated as to command the most extensive prospect over the' town 
and country adjaeent The tetragon terraces seem to be the found»- 
tbn of a fortress ; and perhaps the greet pyramidal knounds senred the 
purpoee of look-out tofrers, and high ptacea for aacrifice. The sunken 
avea, called by white traden the chunk-yard, Tcry likely senred the same 
conTcnieney that it haa been appropriated to by the more modem and 
even preeent nations of Indiana that is, the place where they burnt 
and otherwise, tortured the unhappy captiyee that were condemned to 
die ; as the area ia surrounded by a bank, and sometimee two of theni 
one behind and above the other, as aeats to socommodate the ^eetatora ai 
sueh tragical aeenes, as well as the exhibitton of gamesrshows, and daneesL 
From the liver St Juan southerly to the point of the peninsula of FUk 
lida, ure to be seen high pyramidal mounda, with qpadoua and extensive 
avenues, leading from them out of the town,^to an artificial lake or pond 
of water; these were evidently designed in pert for omao^ent or menu- 
menta of magnificence, to perpetuate the power and grandeur of the na- 
tion— and not inconsiderable either, for they exhibit scenes of power 
nd grandeur, ai|d must have been pdblk edifices. 

* The great mounda, highways, and artificial lakes up St Juan, on 
the east shore, just at the entrance of the great Lake George, one on 
the opposite shore on the bank of the Little Lake, anoth<^ on Dunn's . 
laland a little below Charlotteillle, one on the large beautiful iaknd 
Just without the Gapea of Lake George in sight of Mount Royal, and a 
i^adoua one on the west bsnks of the Musquito* river nesr New 
Smyrna, are the most remarkable of this sort that occurred to me; but 
undoubtedly many more are yet to be discovered fkrther South in the 
peninsula : however I observed none westward, after I left St Juan« on 
my journey to Little St Juan near the Bay of Apalache. 

**But in all the region of tiie Muscogulge country south-west firom 
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the Oakmnlge riyer quite to the Tallapoose, down to the dty of Mobfle, 
and thence along the sea-coast to the Mississippi, I saw no signs of 
mountains or highways, except at Taensa, where were several incon- 
siderable conical mountains ; but one instance of the tetragon terraces, 
which was at the Apalachucla old town, on the west bank of the river : 
here were yet remaining conspicuous monuments — as vast four-square 
terraces, chunk-yards, die., almost equalling those eminent ones at the 
Oakmulge fields; but no high conical mounds. Those Indians have a 
tradition that these remains are the ruins of an ancient Indian town and 
fortress. I was not in the interior parts of the Choctaw territories, and 
therefore am ignorant whether there are any mounds or monuments 
there.** 
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FBBSENT CONDinOK OF THS INDIANS OF NICABAGUA. 

Thb Aborigines of Nicaragua, as also of the other States of 
Central America, still constitute numerically the predomi- 
nating portion of the population ; and if we include the 
■people of other races amalgamated with them, they im- 
doubtedly comprehend three fourths of the entire inhabit- 
ants. Most of these are what may be called civilized ; but 
there are many tribes occupying large tracts of unexplored 
country, generally denominated "Indios Bravos," who are 
more or less savage, and whose numbers we have no 
means of estimating. They undoubtedly retain their pri- 
mitive habits, very little modified from what they were 
before the period of the Discovery. But amongst the civil- 
ized Indians of Nicaragua, although mingling freely with 
fhe inhabitants of European descent, there has not been 
fhat change from their original habits which might at first 
be supposed. Indeed, it is, in many respects, hard to say 
whether the conquerors have assimilated most to the In- 
dians, or the Indians mdst to the Spaniards. 
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The Indians of to-day occupy the towns that their an- 
cestors occupied ; and the departmental and other subdivi- 
sions of the country, coincide very nearly with the ancient 
principalities or chieftaincies. The prefects, or heads of 
these departments, have only supplanted the Caziques; 
and the existing municipalities only supply the places of 
the Oueguesj or councils of old men. Many of the social, 
as well as civil institutions of the country, have been re- 
cognized and perpetuated by the Spaniards ; and some of 
the ceremonies of the aboriginal ritual have also been in- 
corporated amongst the rites of the Catholic Church. For, 
however rude and subverting the first shock of Spanish 
conquest in America, the subsequent policy of Spain, 
fiamed and directed by the fiunous Council of the Indies, 
was that of conciliation. In common with the Church, it 
conceded much to the habits and feelings of the aborigines, 
and to a certain extent conformed to them. 

Thus much may be said of the Indians of Central 
America generally ; but the following observations must be 
understood to refer specifically to those of Nicaragua, al* 
though perhaps quite true ofthoseofthe other States. Incha^ 
racter they are singularly docile and industrious, and consti- 
tute what would, in some countries, be called an excellent 
<' rural population.'' They are a smaller race of men th^ 
the Indians of the United States, but have fine muscular 
developments, and a singularly mild and soft expression of 
countenance. In color also they are lighter, and their fea- 
tures less strongly marked. Some of the women are ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and when young, have figures beautiftilly 
and classically moidded. They are entirely unobtrusive 
in their manners, seldom speaking unless fbrst addressed, 
and are always kind and hospitable to strangers. They 
are not warlike, but brave ; and when reduced to the ne- 
cessity, fight with desperate obstinacy. 

The agriculture of the state is almost entirely carried 
on by them ; but they are not deficient in mechanical skill. 
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and with the radest tools often produce the most delicate 
and elaborate articles of workmanship. The women man- 
ufacture a large quantity of cotton for their own con- 
sumption and for sale. And in riding through the Indian 
towns in the afternoon, no spectacle is more commcm than 
to see women naked to the waist, seated in the doorway of 
almost every hut, or beneath the shadow of an adjacent 
tree, busily engaged in spinning cotton. A little foot- 
wheel, such as was formerly in use for spinning flax in 
our own country, is here commonly used for this purpose. 
But the aboriginal contrivance is not yet wholly displaced. 
It is simple, consisting of a thin spindle of wood fifteen or 
sixteen inches in length, which is passed through a fly, or 
wheel of hard, heavy wood, six inches in diameter, resem* 
bling the wheel of a pulley, except that it is convex instead 
of concave on the edge. The spindle thus resembles a 
gigantic top. When used, it is placed in a calabash, or 
hollowed piece of wood, to prevent it from toppling over 
when not in moticm. A thread is attached to it just above 
the fly, and it is then twirled rapidly between the thumb 
and fore-finger. The momentum of the fly keeps it in mo- 
tion for half a minute, and meantime the thread is drawn 
out by the hands of the operator, from the pile of prepared 
cotton which she holds in her lap. It is then wound on 
the spindle, and the process repeated, until the spindle is 
full of thread. 
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In the foregoing cut, a represents the cotton ; b, by the 
spindle ; dj the fly ; c, the thread already spun and wound ; 
and Bj e, the outlines of the calabash. A precisely similar 
mode of spinning was practised by the ancient MexicanSi 
who, however, inserted the lower end of the spindle in a 
hole made in a block of wood, as shown in the accompany* 
ing engraving. The mode of weaving amongst the Indians 
of Nicaragua was anciratly the same 
as that of the Mexicans, which is 
sufficiently well illustrated in the 
engraving on the following page, 
copied from the Codex Mendoza, 
a Mexican manuscript, or painting. 
Some of the cotton fabrics manu- 
factured by the Indians are very 
durable, and woven in tasteful 
mxsTsa, FEOM A Mm- figures of various colors. The color 
CAN icANusoBiPT. most valucd is the Tjrrian purploi 
obtained from the murex shell-fish, which is found upon 
the Pacific coast of Nicaragua. This color is produced of 
any desirable depth and tone, and is permanent ; unafiec^ 
ed alike by exposure to the sun and to the action of alkali. 
The process of dyeing the thread illustrates the patient 
assiduity of the Indians. It is taken to the sea-side, when 
a sufficient number of shells are collected ; and there being 
dried from the sea-water, the work is commenced. Each 
shell is taken up singly ; and a slight pressure upon the 
valve which closes its mouth, forces out a few drops of the 
coloring fluid, which is then almost destitute of color. In 
this each thread is dipped singly, and, after absorbing 
enough of the precious liquid, is carefully drawn out be- 
tween the thumb and finger, and laid aside to dry. Whole 
days and nights are spent in this tedious process, until the 
work is completed. At first the thread is of a dull blue 
color; but upon exposure to the atmosphere, it acquires 
the desired tint The fish is not destroyed by the opera- 
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tion, but is letumed to the sea, when it lays in a new 
stock of coloring matter for a future occasion. 




WBATDTC^, ROM A IIBZIOAH MANUSOBUrr. 

The manufacture of ''petates," or variegated mats, 
from the bark of the palm, and hammocks fr6m the << pita," 
a species of agave, is exclusively in Indian hands. They 
are also skilful in the manufacture of pottery, which has 
remained unchanged from the period before the Conquest. 
The "cantaros," water-jars, and other vessels in common 
use amongst all classes, are made, by them. They are 
formed by hand, without the aid of the potter's wheel, and 
are variously and often elaborately colored and ornamented, 
baked, and, when intended for piu^ses requiring it, are 
partially glazed.* The water-jars, however, are porous, so 
as to admit of enough water passing through to keep the 
outer surface covered with moisture, the evaporation of 
which rapidly and effectually cools the contents of the 



* Mr. W. H. Edwards, in his narrative of " A Voyage up the Amazon/' 
p. 114, describes the preparation and painting of pottery by the Indians on 
that river. The bmshes or pencils were the small species of palms, and the 
coloring matter the simplest kinds. The bine was indigo ; black, the jaice 
of the mandioca; green, the juice of some other plant; and the red and 
yellow, clays. The colors were applied in squares and circles, or if anj 
thing imitative was intended, in the rudest outlines. The glazing was 
produced by a resinous gum found in the forests, which was gently rubbed 
orer the vessels, previously warmed over a bed of coals. This descriptioii 
applies equally to the modes practised'in Nicaragua. 
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▼essel. Oyiedo commends highly the skiU which the an- 
cient inhabitants displayed in the manufacture of their 
pottery, and which is very well sustained both by the 
fragments which are found, and by the wares which the 
Indians still manufacture. "They make basins, plates, 
jars, and pitchers, of very fine pottery, black and smooth as 
velvet, and brilliant as jet I have brought some speci- 
mens, which are so fine that they might be offered to a 
prince. 

They also make drinking vessels from the calabash ; 
the largest varieties are called ^^guaeals^ or ^aguacals^ 
and the smaller ones, made from the long or pear-shaped 
calabash, ^^jicaras.*^ These last are often tastefully carved 
upon their exteriors, and are generally used instead of 
tumblers. It is indispensable that ^tiste^' should be 
served in " jicaras ;" and amongst the people at large they 
are also used for coffee and chocolate. But as their bot- 
toms are round, little carved stands are made to receive 
them. The Indians near the city of Nicaragua make 
similar cups from a variety of the cocoanut peculiar to that 
vicinity, which are celebrated throughout the country for 
their beauty of shape and ornament. They are black and 
highly polished, and, when mounted with silver, are greatly 
prized by foreigners. 




JICARA. GUACAL. CONTRARO. TINAJA. 

The dress of the Indians is exceedingly simple. On 
ordinary occasions, the women wear only a white or 
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flowered skirt, fastened around the waist, leaving the upper 
part of the person entirely exposed, or but partially covered 
by a handkerchief fastened around the neck. In Masaya 
and some other places, a square piece of cloth of native 
manufacture, and of precisely the same style and pattern 
with that used for the same purpose before the Discovery, 
supplies the place of the skirt. It is fastened in some in- 
comprehensible way, without the aid of strings or plus, 
and falls from the hips a little below the knees. The 
guipil and nagua are, however, adopted in nearly all the 
large towns, and are every where worn on festival days and 
Sundays. The men wear a kind of cotton drawers, fast- 
ened above the hips, but frequently reaching no lower 
than the knees. Sandals supply the place of shoes, but for 
the most part, both sexes go with their feet bare. The 
taste for ornament is universal ; and a rosary, to which is 
attached a little golden, silver, or ebony cross, is suspended 
firom the necks of male and female, old and young. They 
are also fond of flowers, and the girls are seldom without 
some of them entwined amongst the luxuriant locks of their 
long black hair, or braided in a chaplet, and encircling 
their foreheads. 

The Indian Pueblos, in common with the barrios of 
some of the towns, hold lands in their corporate capacity. 
These lands are inalienable, and are leased to the inhabit- 
ants at low and almost nominal rates. Every citizen is 
entitled to a sufficient quantity to enable him to support 
himself and his family ; for which he pays from foiu rials 
(half a dollar) to two dollars a year. This practice seems 
to have been of aboriginal institution ; for under the an- 
cient Indian organization, the right to live was recognized 
as a fundamental principle in the civil and social organiza- 
tion. No man was supposed to be entitled to more land 
than was necessary to his support ; nor was he permitted 
to hold more than that, to the exclusion or injury of others. 

The conquest of Nicaragua was eflected with no less 
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violence than that of Mexico and Peru ; and- if we may 
credit the account of Las Casas, the pious ))i$hop of Chiapa, 
who visited the country in person, it was both attended 
and followed by extraordinary cruelties. He charges the 
enormity chiefly upon Pedro Arias de Avila, Governor of 
Darien, who sent Cordova to subdue the country, and who 
himself afterwards became its governor. 

" The Indians of this province,'' he says, " were natu- 
rally of a mild and peaceable temper; yet notwithstanding 
this, the Governor, or rather Tyrant, with the ministers of 
his cruelty, treated them in the same manner as they did 
those of the other kingdoms. They committed murders 
and robberies, more than it is possible for pen to relate. 
Upon the slightest pretexts, the soldiers massacred the in- 
habitants without regard to age, sex, or condition. They 
exacted from them certain measures of com, and certain 
numbers of slaves, and, if these were not rendered, hesi- 
tated not to kill the delinquents. And the country being 
plain, the people were unable to escape to the mountams as 
they did elsewhere, and were consequently at the mercy 
of the Spanish hor^e. They carried off many thousancLi 
as slaves, slaying those who fainted or wearied on the 
march. 

"The Governor once arbitrarily changed the distribution 
of the Indians, conveying most of them to his favorites^ to 
the exclusion of those with whom he was displeaised. 
The result of this was a great scarcity of fixxl ; and the 
Spaniards, seizing upon the provisions of the IndianSi 
caused a great distress, and induced a disorder which de- 
stroyed upwards of thirty thousand of the people. 

"All the cities and fields around them were like plea- 
sant gardens, which the Spaniards cultivated according to 
the share which each one had assigned him by lot ; and to 
save their own revenues, supported themselves from the 
stores of the Indians, thus consuming, in a short timOi 
what these poor people had got together with great caie 
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and toil. Nobles, women, and children, were all compelled 
to work day and night ; many died under the burthens 
which were imposed upon them. For they obliged them 
to carry on their shoulders to the ports, which were in some 
cases distant thirty leagues, the plank and timbers used in 
building vessels." 

Las Casas, however, regards the practice of exacting 
slaves from the caziques, for transportation and sale else- 
where, as one of the chief causes of the depopulation of 
the country. Five or six ship-loads were annually taken 
to Peru and Panaiha, and sold there. He calculates that^ 
half a million of Indians were thus drawn out of Nicara- 
gua alone; but this number appears incredible. The 
statement that from fifty to sixty thousand perished in the 
wars of the Conquest, is, perhaps, nearer the truth. 

But whatever their former condition, the Indians of 
Nicaragua no longer labor under any disabilities. They 
enjoy equal privileges with the whites, and may aspire to 
any position, however high, both in the Church and State. 
The system of peonage (slavery under a less repugnant 
name) is here unknown. Yet the Indian retains his tradi- 
tionary deference for the white man, and tacitly admits his 
superiority. In soifie of the States of Central America, a 
jealousy of caste has been artfully excited by unscrupulous 
partisans, for unworthy purposes, which has led to most 
deplorable results ; but in Nicaragua, if this feeling exist 
at all, it is only in a latent form. At any rate it has never 
displayed itself in any of those frightful deitaonStrations 
which have almost desolated Guatemala and portions of 
Peru, and which threaten the entire extinction of the white 
race in Yucatan. This quiet, however, may be that of 
the slumbering volcano ; and its continuance may depend 
very much upon the judicious encouragement of white 
emigration from the United States and froni Europe. 
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OlOaSAFHIOAL DIBIBIBUnOK. 

Suchi in farie( it the jnesent condition of the Indians o{ 
Nicaragua ; bat die objects of science can only be pro- 
moted by the presentation of such &cts as shall serve to 
fix their ethnical position in respect to the other great abori- 
ginal ftmilies of the continent My personal observations, 
directed to this end, were almost wholly confined to the 
region around the great lakes of the interior ; a region un- 
* erringly marked out, by the ciroumstances of geographical 
position and physical cmiformation, as the theatre of vaster 
enterprises than human daring has hitherto conceived, or 
human energy yet attempted. Here nature has lavished 
her richest gifts, and assumed her most magnificent forms : 
high volcanoes, gentle slopes, level plains, and broad and 
beautiful lakes and rivers, are here combined with a fertility 
of soil and a salubriousness of climate, probably unsur- 
passed by any equal extent of country under the tropics. 
These were conditions eminently fitvorable for bringing 
together primitive communities of men, and for nurturing 
and sustaining a vast population. That it did so, we have 
the testimony of all the early chroniclers ; and he who has 
passed over its broad plains and luxuriant slopes, and ob- 
served its attractions and resources, will be prepared to 
credit the assertion of the pious Las Casas, that it was 
<< one of the best-peopled countries in all America." 

From the testimony of the early explorers, from the 
monuments and other existing sources of information, we 
know that the Indians of Nicaragua were then, as now, 
divkled into two widely separated if not radically distinct 
fiunilies, corresponding very nearly with the natural divi- 
sions of the country. 

Upon the low alluvimis, and amongst the dense, dank 
forests of the Atlantic coast, there existed a few scanty 
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wandering tribes, maintaining a precarious subsistence by 
hunting and fishing, with little or no agriculture, destitute 
of civil organizations^ with a debased religion, and gene- 
rally corresponding with the Caribsof the islands, to whom 
they sustained close affinities. Of these rude tribes it is 
not my present purpose to speak. A portion of their de* 
scendants, still further debased by the introduction of negro 
blood, may yet be found in the wretched Moscos or Mos- 
quitos, who, by a brazen fraud, are attempted to be passed 
off upon the world as a sovereign nation, comprehending 
the duties, and capable of fulfiUing the requirements of 
government ! The few and scattered Melchoras, on the 
river San Juan, are certainly of Garib stock ; and it is more 
than probable that the same is true of the Woolwas, 
Bamas, Toacas, and Poyas, and also of the other tribes on 
the Atlantic coast, further to the southward, towards Chiri- 
qui Lagoon, and collectively denominated Bravos. 

In the more elevated and salubrious regions around the 
great lakes of the interior, and upon the slopes of the 
Pacific, on the other hand, the natives had many features 
in common with the semi-civilized nations of Mexico, Gua* 
temala, and Yucatan, and had made many advances in the 
same' direction with* them. Like these, tibiey were divided 
into numerous tribes, or small sovereignties, with separate 
and independent chiefs or councils of government. With 
the single exception of those inhabiting the narrow strip of 
land between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, and who 
had also spread to the principal islands of the Lake, they 
appear to have been essentially one people, with like habits 
and customs, a common religion, and speaking, if not the 
same language, probably dialects of the same language. 

The exception to which I here refer, is one of the most 
remarkable facts in the history of the American aborigines. 
The inhabitants of this narrow isthmus, between the lake 
and oceauj were Mexicans, speaking the ancient Mexican 
language, and having a civil and social organization, as 
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alio a system of leligiooi identical with those which pi»- 
Tailed amongst the Aztecs, and their affiliated nations. The 
evidence upcm this point, furnished by my own investiga- 
tions in the country, is conclusive, and will diortly appear. 
It is only necessary here to say, that this fact is sustained 
by the positive testimony of the historian Oviedo, who was 
in the country in the years immediately succeeding the con- 
quest, and who speaks from his own personal knowledge. 
His language is as follows : << The NiauiRANs,'' L e. the 
inhabitants of the district between the lake and ocean, 
^ who speak the Mexican language, have the same man* 
ners and appearance as the people oi New Spain." 

The remaining inhabitants of Nicaragua this autho- 
rity divides into two stocks, viz., those speaking the Cho- 
lotegan language and its dialects, and the Chontals or 
Condals. The first of these, or the Choroteoan8» occu- 
pied the ehtire country north of the Niquirans, extending 
al<mg the Pacific Ocean, between it and Lake Managua, to 
the borders, and probably for a distance along the shores 
of the Gulf of Fonseca. They also occupied the country 
south of the Niquirans, and around the Gulf of Nicoya, 
tfien called Orotina. These were again separated into seve- 
ral divisions, all speaking the Chorotegan. language, or 
dialects of it : 

I. T^ Dirians^ or << people of the hills," who occupied 
the territory lying between the upper extremity of Lake 
Nicaragua, the river Tipitapa, and the southern half of 
Lake Mani^ua and the Pacific, whose principal towns 
were situated where now stand the cities of Granada (then 
called Salteba), Masaya, and Managua, and the villages of 
Tipitapa, Diriomo, and Diriamba. According to Oviedo, 
they were true Chorotegans. 

II. The NagrandanSi or people of Nagrando, those 
speaking the Nagrandan dialect. They occupied what is 
now called the Plain of Leon, or the district between the 
northern extremity of Lake Managua and the Pacific 
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The name is piesenred in that of the City of Leoni which 
is still sometimes called Leon de Nagiancb. 

m. The CMutecanSy speaking the Gholutecan dialect; 
sitoaied to the northward of the NagrandanS| and extend- 
ing along the Gulf of Fonseca, into what is now the teni- 
tCMj of Honduras. A town and river in the territory heKie 
indicated still bear the name of Cholntecai whichi however, 
is a Mexican name. 

lY. The Orotinans, occupying the country around the 
Gulf of Nicoya, and to the southward of Ijake Nicaragua. 

Concerning the Indians of the Chorot^gan stock, Ovie- 
do observesi that they were the enemies of t|he NiquiraiiSi 
and that ^ their languages, marmers, customs^ and ceremo* 
nies were so different,^ as to be utterly incomprehensil:^ 
to the other. He nevertheless adds, that their religion was 
the same ; and here it may be observed that all the reli- 
gions of the semi-civilized nations of the central parts of 
the continent approximated to a common type. 

The Chonqals or Chontals, the third great division 
mentioned by Oviedo, occupied the wide, mountiunous 
region, still bearing the name of Chcmtales, situated to the 
northward of Lake Nicaragua, and midway between the 
nations already named and the savage hordes bordering 
the Caribbean Sea, with whom, it is possible, they may 
have in some degree assimilated. " These Indians,'^ says 
Oviedo, ^'have no connection with the Chorotegans and 
Niquirans, and speak a language as different from theirs as 
the Basque is from the German.'' He nevertheless leaves 
the inference that their religion was very much the same. 
Herrara adds, that they were *< a mountainous people and 
clownish;" and I am informed by the Abb^ Brasseur.de 
Bourboui^, that the name itself, in one of the Maya dia- 
lects, signifies '^ strangers," or^people from abroad* 

The chroniclers seem to agree in representing the Cho- 
rotegans as the original occupants and predominating 
&mily in the country, the autoehihtmee. << Thoee speitk- 
7 
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ing the Chorotegan language," says Oviedo, **aTe the abo- 
rigines of the country, and its ancient masters." Herrara 
asserts that among them, those speaking the Cholutecan 
language were '^ the original and most ancient, held the 
estates, and had the cacao-nuts, which were the money and 
wealth of the country." It is difficult to understand what 
is meant by this observation, unless it is that there existed 
among the people a class arrogating, like the Incas, a supe- 
riority over the others, and speaking a ^< court language," 
or one in some respects differing from theirs. 

It seems therefore that, at the time of the discovery, 
there existed in Nicaragua two grand families of Indians, 
whose probable relations and subdivisions are exhibited in 
the following table : 



L— SEMI-OIVILIZED. 

Ghoboteoaks ; < NagrandanSy 

( Orotinam, 
Choluteoaks ; A Mexican Colony, 
NiQTTiBANS ; A MeoDican Colony, 



Oabkbs. 



n.— SAVAGE. 

Embracing the Wa- 
ikDfls, or M06CO8, 
MelcnoraSyWoolwas. 
Toaoas, Pojas, and 
the other detached 
tribes situated on 
the Caribbean Sea, 
and to the east and 
southward of the 
.Gulfof Nicoya. 



Oviedo informs us that there were five totally distinct 
languages spoken in Nicaragua, and Gomera enumerates 
them as follows, viz., the Niquiran or Mexican, the Cho- 
rotegan, Orotinan, Chondal, and Carabisi or Carib. The 
general geographical distribution of these languages will 
be inferred from what has already been said of the distri- 
bution of the various aboriginal stocks in Nicaragua. The 
Chondal, according to Hervas, extended as far as Oaxaca. 
This could not have been the fact, unless it was identical 
with, or closely related to, the Maya, Quiche, Poconchi 
and Huasteca, which hardly harmonizes with the concur- 
rent testimony of the chroniclers, that the Chondals were 
an exceedingly rude people, speaking a rude language. 
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LANGUAGES. 



Previous to my visit to Nicaragua, no vocabularies of 
any of these languages were in existence. From the In- 
dians of Subtiaba, near Leon, in the north-western part of 
the country, I procured a vocabulary of about two hun- 
dred words ; and another vocabulary of about the same 
number of words, from the Indians of Masayu, a hundred 
miles to the southward of Leon, and in the territory imme- 
diately adjoining that which we know was occupied by the 
Niquirans, or the Mexican Colony. These two languages 
have no verbal resemblances, whatever similarity may 
have existed in their grammatical features ; and as Oviedo, 
in one or two places, says expressly that the Indians 
around the Lake of Masaya spoke the Chorotegan lan- 
guage, we are driven to the conclusion that that which was 
spoken near Leon was the Orotinan. This was undoubt- 
edly spoken by the Indians south of the Niquirans, around 
the Gulf of Orotina, where the volcano of Oroti or Orosi still 
perpetuates their name. 

But until we have vocabularies from the known seats 
of the Orotinans, I shall not venture to call the language 
which was spoken on the Plain of Leon by that name. 
Meantime, I prefer to call it, from the aboriginal name of 
that district, Nagrandan. The language of which I pro- 
cured a vocabulary at Masaya, following the authority of 
Oviedo, I have called Chorotegan, or Dirian. Oviedo gives 
but one word of this language, viz., nambi, dog, which is 
the precise word still retained. Some of the names of 
places and natural objects within the area in which this 
language was spoken, seem to have a relationship to certain 
Peruvian names. Thus Momobacho, Momotombo, and 
others, sound wonderfully like Moyobamba, Tambobamba, 
Guamabacho, etc. It would be interesting to take up the 
suggestion, and inquire whether there is really any relation- 
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•hip between the languages of Pern and Central America ; 
but thif I have not bow the meant of doing. 

From tfie Vidians yet residing on the Island of Omete- 
pec, I pfoeuied with great difficulty a few wordsi and some 
of their nnmerals. This island waa occupied by the Ni- 
!(niranS| and the words which I reooTered coincide pte- 
eisely with the Mexican. Indeed the Tery name of this 
island, distinguished for two high Tolcanic peaksy is pure 
Mezicaiiy Ome^ two, and tepee^ mountain. 

The region of Chontales was Tisited by my friend Mr. 
Julius Frodbel, in the summer of this year (1861). He 
penetrated to the head waters <^ the Rio Mico, Escondido, 
or Kuefields, where he found the Indians to be agricul- 
turists, partially civilized, and generally speaking the 
Spanidi language. They are called Caribs by their Span« 
ish neighbors, but have themselves a vague tradition that 
they came originally from the shores of Lake Managua. 
Mr. FixBbel procurcMl a brief vocabulary of tiieir original 
language, which, however, seems to have littie affinity to 
any of the languages spoken in other parts of the country, on 
the coast, or in the interior. I have elsewhere given it the 
name of Chondal, from the fact Aat it exists in the district 
of Chontales, and to distinguish it from the others. But I 
have since ascertained that it is the true language of a 
tribe called Woolwas, lying intermediately between the 
reihnants of the semi-civilized stocks, and the savage Mos- 
cans or Waiknas on the coast. 

The following brief table comprises words from the 
various languages ascertained to have existed in Nicaragua* 
A few words of Mexican have been introduced to facilitate 
comparison with the Niquiran, which, however, is really 
Mexican, differing from the latter in no essential respect, 
except that the terminals /Z or tli are contracted or wholly 
QOiiUed: 
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COMPABATITB^ TABLE. 



BDglUi 


Nagiandan. 


^t^SS^ 


mqnirao. 


Mexican. 


^ito" 


Woolwa. 


Ctod 
Man 


lahpa 


fuET" 


tool 
aaeat 


teoa 
aacaa 


waikna 


all 


Woman 


rapaku 


oaMTomo 
goocnemo 


duat 


duaa 


mairen 


^ 


Head 


a'eu 


tsonteco 


lotxontecon 


lei 


F^ 


naktt 


graho 


hizt 


ioritl 


mena 


calni 


Dog 




nambi 


i9M>t^itu\l 


itscointU 


yttl 


•alo 


Doer 






nusat 


maiatl 


aula 




Babbit 






toate 


lodktU 


kaia 




Firo 


ahkn 


Dahu 


tiet 


tietl 


panu 
fia 


enh 


Water 


eeia 


Dimbu 


at 


atl 


waail 


Hooae 


gnali 


aabBgn 


caUi 


caUi 


waUa 


u 


MaiM 


ehpe 


nahma 


cena 


cenUi 


r 




Rain 


ttiiSe 


sr--" 


quiavit 
ioehit 


quianid 
zochUi 




Wind 


neena 


oedita 


hecat 


ehecaU 


pan 


uing 


Soake 


apu 


nule 


coat 


coati 


piuta 




Eagle 




moonkoyo 


oate 


quauUi 




i> 


nlnt 


eeoe 


nugo 
diiia 


topecat 


tecpaU 


walpa 




Monmaia 




lepec 


tepee 




aaang. 


One 


imba 


teka 


ce 


ce 


kumi 


alaatai 
muyebii 


Two 


apu 


nah 


one 


ome 


wal 


Tlifee 


asa 


ho 


f 


yei. 


oiupa 
wafwal 


muyebas 


Ftrar 


actt 


hahome 


nan 


naui , 


muyerunca 


FlTO 


hiUMI 




maeiiil 


macttint 


matarip 


mujetincal 



Of what I have called Chorotegan, or Dirian^ I was 
only able to procure the vocabulary which is presented on 
a subsequent page; but of the Nagrandan^ after mudi 
trouble, and through the assistance of my friend, Col. 
Francisco Diaz Zapata, I obtained some of the gram- 
matical rules and forms of construction, and to this lan- 
guage the following remarks are applicable : 

Neither the article nor the preposition is expressed. 
The man speaks, rahpordata. The rage of the Ao^^gahu- 
ramoa. Dog with rage, romoa-gahu. Beauty of the 
woman, tnusorrapaku. Woman with beauty, rapaku- 
musa. 

' The plural is formed by adding nu to the singular, 
thus : rtiseu, bird ; ruscunUf birds ; eshe, tree ; eshenu, 



The degrees of comparison seem to have been indicated 
by prefixes, of which, however, there are but .two, equiva- 
lent in their signification, to more and most, and to better 
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and best They are tnah^ better or morei poaru or puru, 
best or most For example : 



MoboDA good, 

mah-mehefia beUer^gooi^ or wwn good. 

poriMuebena hettgood^ or mottgood. 

Deficiency or diminution, was expressed by ai or mot, 
thus : ed-meheha or tnairmehefU^ bad, or lacking-good. 

Of a man fisdr of complexion, or what they imderstand 
to be of better complexion than another, i. e., a better man, 
mak^ahpa. To run is dagalnu or nagcLgnu^ and runner 
is dagalni; fast runner, mah-dagalni; very fast runner, 
puru-dagalnu Ahmba^ old; mak-ahmba or ahmbchtitij 
Older, or more old ; pururohmba^ very old. In the Mexican, 
this is effected by reduplication, as kue^ old, hue-hue^ old- 
old, or very old. The word amba or ^mba^ sometimes has 
the value of great, and as such it appears in the numerals ; 
thus diflOj ten, diHoambOj great ten, or old ten, i. e., the first 
power of ten, or one hundred. Tahi is small, chichi^ very 
small In the combination of these, and also of ahmba or 
am&a, as in the Mexican, the final syllable only is used. 
Thus egniy fish ; egnimba^ big fish ; egnihij little fish ; 
egmc/d, very little fish. 

The pronouns are as follows : — 



I, 


icu. 


Those, 


coguvut* 


We,(m) 


hechelu. 


This, (m) 


cola. 


We,(f) 


hecheri. 


This,(f) 


haia. 


Tbou, 


tea. 


These, (m) 


cadckinuhi. 


Ye,(m) 


hechela. 


These, (f ) 


cadckid 


Ye,(f) 


hechdai 


Mine, (m) 


cugani. 


He, 


icatL 


Mine,(f) 


icaganL 


She, 


icagul 


Yours, (m) 


euiani. 


They, (m) 


icamu 


Yours, (f ) 


icatani 


They.(f) 


icMgunu, 


His, 


caganL . 


That, 


caguL 
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I could not procure a complete paradigm of any verb. 
Col. Zapata furnished me with the following, embracing 
some of the inflexions of the verbs, sc^ to be, and aiAc^ to 
come. I am a little skeptical about the accuracy of the 
future tenses of sa : 



Sa- 



-TO BE. 



Present, 



SINGULAR. 

I am, si. 

Thou art, si. 
He is, s4. 



PLURAL. 

We are, so. 
Ye are, soa. 
They are, sula. 



I was, cand. 

Thou wast, cani. 
He was, cani. 



Impetfect. 



We were, canana. 
Ye were, cananoa. 
They were, lacanani. 



Preterite Definite. 



SINGULAR. 

I was, 64 ca. 

Thou wast, sachu. 
He was, sa c4. 



FLURAL. 

We were, sd cu&. 
Ye were, sa cuahL 

They were, sa gahu. 



Plupeffect. 



I had been. 
Thou hadst been, 
He had been, 



mucasini. 

mucanasini. 

mucanasadini. 



[^Plural the same.] 



Future Absolute. 

I shall be, latnauambL We shall be, lamananna. 

Thou wilt be, same. Ye will be, lamananna. 

He will be, same. They will be. 



IM 
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I shall have oeeo, 
Thoa wilt have been* 
He will have been. 



Futwt Ameriar* 

malamaiUL We shall have been, lamaoa. 

Ye win have been, lamala. 

They will have been, lamalahi. 



AmA, Tnu, or Ahiha— -To CkMiE. 

PttMtfU* 

I come, iconaha. We come, hechelnnagubia. 

Thou comest, Icanaha. Ye come, hechelagohala. 

Becomes, icannaha. They come, icagonugnha. 

I did come, iconahaln. We did come, heehelunagfubald. 

Thou didst come, icanahacha. Ye did come, hechelanagnabaliL 
He did come, Jcaunahaln. They did come, icagonaguhala. 



I came, 
Thoa earnest, 
He came, 



Perfect. 



icnsanaha. 

icasanacaha. 

icansahalu. 



We came. 
Ye came, 
They came. 



hechelusagualalu. 
hechelasagualala. 
icagainasaganhulD« 



Pluperfeci. 

I had come, icuschisalu. We had come. 

Thou hadst come, icaschisahak. Ye had coroe^ 
He had come, icausahaiu. They had come. 



hechelunigualalu. 
hechelanignilala. 
icagninasehisag. 
nnhula. 



Future Ahedluie. 

I shall come, icugaha. We shall oome, hecheliigaha, 
Thoa wilt come, icagahacha. Ye will come, hechalagaalab. 
He will come, icaagaha. They will come, icaagnaganhaala. 
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Future Anterior . 

I shall have come, icnvihilnniha. We shall have come, bechehinhi- 

lumgualala. 
Thoa wilt have comeijcaTihiliuiecha- Ye will have come, hechulavihi- 

la. InnigQla. 

He will have come, kaugnivMn'* They will have come, icauinushe- 
niahaltt. niguhoaln. 

Imperative, 

Come thou, ahiyaioa. Let us come, ahiyohechen. 
Let him come, gahahagni. Let them come, gnnhnaganenu. 

Conditimua PreeenL 

I should come, icngahala. We abould come, heehelugualala. 

ThoQ wouldst come, icagahachala. Ye would come, hechalamagua- 

lama. 
He would come, icaugahalu. They would oome,icaugumuma|r. 

nuhuama. 

Second Conditional PasL 

If I had cone, icumahaluvihiln. If we had come, hechelumainuea- 

magoiha. 

If thou hadst icamaimacha. If ye had come, hechelama^nhu- 

come, numa. 

If he had come, icauguimaimaha. If they had come, icauguinasobimi- 

saguhua. 

I am not prepared to say that the above inflexions are 
altogether correct ; I nevertheless give them as they were 
communicated to me. I can only add to the above, from 
my own knowledge, 

Daiya, to see; 

Sadaiyama, to have seen ; 
Baiyanga, seeing. 

Dahta, to speak ; 

Dahtanga, speddng. 
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I have said that the Indians of the Atlantic coast of 
Nicaragua, the Moscos and others, were probably of Carib 
stock. This opinion is founded, not only upon the express 
statements of Herrara, who says that " the Carib language 
was much spoken m Nicaragua," but also upon their gene- 
ral appearance, habits, and modes of life. Their language 
does not appear to have any direct relationship with that 
of the Southern Caribs ; but is probably the same, or a 
dialect of the same with that spoken around what is now 
called Chiriqui Lagoon, near the Isthmus of Panama, and 
which was originally called Chiribiri, or Cbraibici, from 
which comes Gomera's Caribici, or Carib. ^ 

The subjoined table comprises a list of about two hun- 
dred words in the Nagrandan and Dirian or Chorotegan 
dialects or languages. I have also added a list of Moscan 
or Mosquitian words, derived from the copious vocabulary 
collected by Mr. A. J. Cotheal, in the Second Volume of 
these Transactions. 



irauuL 


Nawajidaii. 


Gbobotmas, «r DnzAjr, 


MbMAV. 


God 


• . • . 


. . gopahemedeo 




Devil 


koonete 


nimbumbi 


wnlasha 


Man 


rahpa 


nuho 


waikna 


Woman 


rapaku 


nahseyomo 


mairen 


Boy 


saika 


nasome 


tukU 


Girl 


saiku 


naheyum 


kiki 


Child 


chichi 


naneyame 


Inpia 


Father 


ana 


gooha 


aize 


Mother 


autu 


goomo 


yapte 


Hnnhand 


a'mbin 


'mbohue 


maia 



' Thirteen leagnes from the Golf of Nicoya (towards the east, doubt- 
less), Oviedo speaks of a village called Carabizi, where the same Ian- 
gaage was spoken as at Chiriqui. The coontry on the Pacific, in the 
same latitude with Chiriqui, was called Cabiores; and next to it was a 
province called Durucaca ; of both of whkh the inhabitants were barba- 
rous and degraded — ^whence the Spaniards, in token of their contempt 
for the Jews, called this section of country ** Judea." 
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BwouiH. Naoeandam* Chorotioan, or Dieiak. Moscak. 

Wife a'guyu name maia-mairen 

Son sacule naeomeyamo Inpia-waikna 

Daughter saicula nasayme lupia-mairen 

Brother geneu mambo monika 

Sister borunyama laikra 

Head a'cu or edi goochemo lei 

Hair tu'su membe tanwa 

Face enu grote mawan 

Forehead guitu goola prurera 

Ear nau nuhme kaima 

Eye setu nahte nakro 

Nose ta^co mungoo kamka 

Mouth dahnu nunsu bila 

Tongue . duhu greuhe twaisa 

Tooth se'mu uehe napa 

Beard dambalu gesagna unmia 

Neck abulu nana 

Arm pa'pu deno klakla 

Hand prechi mita 

Fingers danau ainaia 

Nails senanu monsa armala 

Body go^po booproma upla 

Belly schambo goose biarra 

Leg suntu geeko woyata 

Foot naku graho mena 

Toes danac'ua menapsenaia 

Bone necone dusa 

Heart buneo nambooma knpi 

Blood aite nenuh tala 

Chief namede wati 

Friend uple 

House or hut gna nahngu watla 

Kettle daren dikwa 

Arrow nitore trisba 

Bow . pinata 

Axe tlahua nemoaguya 'asa? 

Knife guichulu skiro 

Canoe daguao dore 

Bread upa tane 

Tobacco rande nemurema twaka? 

Sky dehmalu nekupe kasbrica 
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Ni—AWPiW. Cbomtmav, €r Dbu» 

Moon kati 

Son ahca niimba lapta 

SUr ucu naete alflma 

Day beorbela iwa 

Night medoan copri[nomn 

Season neomes nani 

Year sign! 

Wind nena neshta pasa 

Lightning nagayata ywunila 

Thunder nadna alwane 

Rain unde eoprinombi li 

lire ahku nahu panta 

Water eeia nimbu lia 

Earth goobz nekoopa taaba 

Sea daneia nimbnyiimbii kabo 

River eeia • awala 

Creek ea-chi tingmi 

Island timbah dankwara 

Stone esee or esenn nngo walpa 

Maize eshe nahma aya 

Wood . barra nangnima dns 

Leaf ena noma waia 

Bark nanzogoa taia 

Grass rana twi 

Flesh nai nampoome wina 

Deer numbongame aula 

Squirrel biseaha buteong 

Dog romoa nambi yul 

RabbU kaiaki 

Snake apu nule piuta 

E^ ragha nuguloge marbra 

Turkey ohimpepe kusn 

Fish egni pocuguet inska 

White mesha andirume ]nne 

Black medagina nansome aiksa 

Red inanga arimbome panne 

Green masha aane 

Small chichi nasonge nlpe 

Great oompa nema tara 

Old ahmba nnhyombe almuk 

Young datie noaominynmii wama 
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IllfUSB. 




GMBonaAir,orI>iBtA«. MoteAii. 


Good 


mebena 


• • • • • 


• yamne 


Bad 


aimehena 




• saura 


Dead 


ganganu 


gagame 


pruan 


I 


km 


saho 


yung 


Thou 


ka 


snmusheta 


ruan 


He 


ka 


• ••••< 


. wetin 


We 


hecheln 


semehmu 


yung-nani 


Ye 


hechela 


« 


man-nani 


They 


icanu 


• • • « • 


. wetin-nani 


This 


eala 




• naha 


That 


cagui 




. baha 


AU 


duwawa 


semehmu 


puk 


Many 




. pocope 


nia 


Much 






• nia 


Who 






. dia 


Near 


inge 




. lama 


ToAy 


endola 


yazra 


na-iua 


Yesterday 


deshe 




. iua-wala 


To-morrovi 


r gase 


paseanyaro 


yunka 


Yes 


mena 


« • • • 


. au? 


No 


unta 


aco 


ahia 


Battock 


gashtnir 






Bird 


pnakn 






Ally 


nag 






Above 


pununidta 






Silver 


(ffahea 






Plantain 


nombaba 






Word 


enita 






Basket 


dashtn 






Hot 


tehsmlea 






Warm 


mica 






Breeches 


frela 






Hat 


gadori 






Ox 


anha 






Fever 


gtngnigs 






Road 


gamba 






To eat 


asu« 




. paiai 


To drink 


mahnia 


boprima 


daaia 


To run 


dagalnu 


botqpu 


piap-aia 


Telei^ 


masiga 


boora 


Boutw-ak 


Tocomd 


aiho 


aroya;! 


baUia 
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iMcun. Namuioaii. Gbobotmav, or dibiav. Momav. 

To go aiyu or icu paya waia 

To sing nagamo pacoondama aiwnoaia 

To Bleep ami payacope yap^aia 

To speak dahta mage? ab-aia 

To see daiya oome kaik-aia 

To kill maharega koypame ik-aia? 

To ]oYe nanjawala 

To ask danda 

To take aajra 
To keep ailent pruisha 

To know daioinu 

To die neagena 

Temple nangumba 

Mountain diria 

Cave nu*pe 

Smoke nemare 

Flower ...... nele 

Reed nnre 

Eagle moonkoyo 

Lake neenda 

Afternoon tasipio. 

The word for man in the Moscan language, is Waikna ; 
and Waikna is the name which the Moscan Indians, before 
their debasement by intermixture with the negroes, arro- 
gated to themselves. It was a very common practice, 
amongst the aborigines of America, to distinguish their 
tribe by a word, meaning "the Men," par excellence. 
Tills is the significance of the name Apache, borne by the 
roving Indians of northern Mexico. With the Athapascas, 
den7iee, the Algonkins and others, inne, with the Muy^cans, 
miiyscaj and with the Araucanians, reche, all signified the 
men, or pure men, and entered into the designations of the 
various tribes. 

Subjoined is the vocabulary, procured by Mr. Froebel, 
in Chontales, and referred to on page 100. As there ob- 
served. It does not seem to have any affinity with the 
other Nicaraguan languages, except a faint relationship, in 
the inflexions of the verb, with the Nagrandan. 
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WOOLWA. 




Sun 


m&a 


Town 


ualna 


Day 


maada 


Plantain 


uagi 


Star 


maabka 


Sugar 


disnok 


Moon 


uaigo 


Cow 


Sana 


Fire 


cuh 


Milk 


sanadagosca 


Water 


wass 


Horse 


pomca 


Earth 


s&no 


Tiger 


ndgua 


Night 


baraca 


Dog 


sulo 


Air, Wind 


umg 


Cat 


nisto 


Mountain 


asang 


Fish 


tabomm 


Man 


all 


To sleep 


amacuting 


Woman 


yall 


To eat 


tecuting 


Father 


pap&ni? 


lam 


acaraladyang 


Mother 


mamani? 


Thou art 


ayalaladga 


Son 


paunima 


He is 


alasladga 


Daughter 


paucoma 


We are 


yandalauca 


Little boy 


tiguis 


Ye are 


laucayalalanca 


littie girl 


batanil 


They are 


eauyoada 


Brother 


uajaioi 


1 


alosl4j 


Sister 


amini 


a 


muyebu 


Head 


tunni 


3 


muyebas 


Arm 


uacalni 


4 


niuyarunca 


Foot 


c41ni 


5 


muyesinca ? 


Eye 


miniktaka 


6 


dijca,ormuydijca 


Nose 


nagnitak 


7 


bajca, or muy bajea 


Mouth 


dinibas 


8 


muyacca 


Blood 


anassci 


9 


yaccabavo 


House 


Q 


10 


muyhasluy 



So far as can be ascertained, the Indians of Nicaragua 
practised a system of numeration corresponding with that 
common to nearly all the civilized, and some of the barba-^ 
rous, nations of the continent. That is to say, they used 
what Mr. Gallatin has denominated the vigintesimal sys- 
tem, instead of the decimal — i. e. counted by twenties in- 
stead of tens. Among the Eskimos, the Algonkins, the 
Choctaws, and some other nations and families, it seems 
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that the primitiye method of counting was by fives. This 
is what may be called finger-counting ; and that their 
system of numbers originated in counting first the fingers 
of one hand, then of both, and finally both fingers and 
toes, is established by the names of the numerals them- 
selves. The word expressing the number 6, in the Carib 
of Essequibo, the Moscan, and some other languages, 
means one hand ; that expressing 10, two hands, or both 
hands; that expressing 20, a man, i. e. both hands and 
feet. In the Eskimo, 8, 9, and 10 respectively mean the 
middle, the fourth, and little finger.' The Peruvians and 
Araucanians had a purely decimal system. Humboldt has 
shown that the vigintesimal system existed in the Basque-* 
tfiat enigmatical language, which seems to hold more and 
closer affinities to some of those of America, than any 
knojvn to have existed in the Old World. 

I was able to procure the numerals completeof only the 
Nagrandan dialect or language. They are given below. 
It will be observed that there is a simple, uncompounded 
word for ten, and another for twenty. 

1 imba 1 

2 apu 2 

3 A%u 3 

4 acu 4 

b huisu b 

6 mahu .6 

7 niquina * 7 

8 naha . . • . . .8 

9 melnu ...... 9 

10 6UHA 10 

11 guanimba 10+1 

12 gnanapa 10+2 

iCrantzsaysoftheEskimoa, " Their proper numeral table is^ne; fhea 
coontiDg on their flngen they caU six by the name of the first finger, and 
tix the following repeat two, three, four, five; and count from ten to 
twenty with their toes. Sometimes, instead <tf twenfy they say *« num/ 
fiNT one hundred, ^fivemin.^^ 
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13 


gnaiuuni 


10+3 


14 


gnanacn 


10+4 


16 


guanisu 


10+6 


16 


goanmahu 


10+6 


17 


guanqninu . 


10+7 


18 


gnanuha 


10+8 


19 


goanmeliiu 


10+9 


20 


DiNo, imbadino, or 'badino 


1X20 


21 


'badinoimbanu 


1X20+1 


22 


'badinoapuna . 


1X20+2 


23 


'badinoasunu 


1X20+3 


30 




1X20+10 


31 


'badinoguanimbanu 


1X20+10+1 


32 


'badinoguanapanu 


1X20+10+2 


33 




1X20+10+3 


40 


apudino 


2X20 


41 


apudinoimbanu. 


2>:20+l 


42 


apudinoapann . * 


2X20+2 


43 


apudinoasunn 


2x20+3 


60 


apudinognhanu 


2X20+10+1 


61 


apadinogoanimbaira 


2X20+10+2 


62 


apudinogiianapuiin 


2X20+10+3 


60 


aandino 


8X20 


70 


amidinognhana . 


8X20+10 


SO 


aevdiSo 


4X20 


90 


acadmognhana . 


4X20+10 


100 


huisadiSo or gnhamba 


6 X 20 or great ten 


200 


gnahadiSo • • 


10x20 


400 


dinoamba . 


great twenty 


1000 


guhaisudino • 


10X6X20 


2000 


huisudinoainba 


five great twenties 


4000 


guhadlBoamba . 


ten great twenties 



la 



The tenninal anAa or mba in the Nagrandan language 
signified gieat or increase ; one hundred, therefore, is some- 
8 
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times called gvhamba^ or great ten ; difioamba^ or great 
twenty, is four hundred ; and ten great twenties, is four 
thousand. In common, I believe, with the Maya only, the 
Nagrandan words for 40, 60, 80, 100, etc., mean respec- 
tively twice twenty, three, four, and five times twenty. In 
common also with the Maya, the numerals from 20 to 39 
are compounded of 20 and the numerals from one to nine- 
teen, with the addition of the terminal nu, which is the 
sign of the plural. But in the Maya this terminates with 
40, while in the Nagrandan it is continued throughout, 
from 40 to 60, 60 to 80, etc. 

Col. Galindo has given us the names of six tribes of 
Indians in Costa Rica, of none of which have we any voca- 
bularies. Neither have we any of the languages spoken 
in San Salvador and in Honduras. There is reason to 
believe, however, that the Chondal extended into the latter 
state, as also the language spoken on the coast. It is also 
probable that the language which I have called the Na- 
grandan prevailed amongst the aborigines occupying the 
salubrious central plateau of Honduras. This I infer from 
the names of Chinandega, Posultega, Chichigalpa, Como- 
galpa, on the plain of Leon, and Matagalpa, Tegucigalpa, 
etc., which are clearly from one source, on the plateau of 
Honduras. 

In Guatemala there existed a variety of languages or 
dialects, stated at eighteen and at twenty-four, of which 
the Poconchi, the duiche, duichekiel or Kachiquiel, Sinca, 
Chorti, Mam, and Subtugil were the principal. The vo- 
cabularies of none of these, so far as we are enabled to 
institute comparisons, sustain any relation to those of 
Nicaragua 

That the Niquirans were Mexicans, requires no further 
or better proof than is afforded by the fragments of their 
language already presented. The fact, as we have seen, 
was distinctly asserted by the early voyagers ; but as they 
did not present any evidence in support of their statement, 
it never received full credit among students. Indeed, as 
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late as 1850, Dr. Latham, in his erudite work on "The 
Varieties of Man,'' regards the evidence on this point as 
" by no means conclusive." In completing the evidence, 
and establishing incontestably that such a colony did exist 
in Nicaragua, at the period of the discovery in the fifteenth 
century, I have the satisfaction of fixing one more and a 
very important point of departure in American Ethnolo- 
gical Inquiries ; important, as showing that this continent 
has not been exempt from those migrations, corresponding 
to the cunents and tides of the ocean, which hiive, earlier 
or later, swept over every part of the Old World, and 
affected so remarkably, by intermixture and change of soil 
and climate, the conditions and relations of its inhabitants. 
We have then presented to us the extraordinary pheno- 
menon of a fragment of a great aboriginal nation, widely 
separated from the parent stock, and intruded among other 
and hostile nations ; yet, from the comparative lateness of 
the separation, or some other cause, still retaining its ori- 
ginal, distinguishing features, so as to be easily recognized. 
The causes which led to their migration from Mexico, can 
probably never be accurately known. They have a tradi- 
tion that they came from the north-west ; and that they 
left their original seats in consequence of having been overr 
powered by a hostile nation, superior to themselves in 
numbers, who, not satisfied with conquering them in bat-, 
tie, made slaves of them, sacrificed their women and chil- 
dren, and outraged them in various ways. They called 
the country from whence they came Ticomega Emagua- 
tega, which name corresponds with none with which we 
are acquainted. This tradition receives a strong support 
from Torquemada, who states it as a historical fact, cur- 
rent in Mexico itself, that, at a very early period, two con- 
siderable Mexican nations dwelling in Soconusco, on the 
coast of Oaxaca, near Tehuantepec, were attacked by the 
Ulmeques, who had been their enemies before their settle- 
ment in that region — leaving the inference that there had 
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beea an anterior migrati<m of the same nations, probably 
fifom the vaUey of AnahuaCw The Ulmeques snbdued 
them, miposed on them he most grievous burthens, and 
sacrificed numbers of them to the gods. Reduced to de- 
spair, they consulted their priests, who directed them to 
depart from the country — which they did, going south- 
ward. These, he adds, after ranous adventures, arrived 
u|i Nicaragua, where they were well received by the peo- 
ple, who made room for them on the shores of the lake. 
They afterwards extended their limits by war and al- 
liances.* 

Fragments, Torquemada adds, dropped off from the 
main body in Guatemala, where they built Mictlan (City 
of the Dead), and Yzcuitlan (City of thei Rabbit), and 
where there still exist numerous places bearing names of 
Mexican origin. Amongst the migrating tribes he men- 
tions the Cholultecas, as separating from the rest, and set- 
ting on the Gulf ofNicoya. He probably means to say 
<he Gulf of Fonseca, where, as we have seen, the name is 
still perpetuated. This opinion is supported by his subse- 
quent declaration, that one portion of the people amongst 
whom the Mexicans intruded themselves fled to Nicoya, 
thus accounting for the division of the Chorotegans already 
referred to. Torquemada also states that the Mexicans 
founded a city on Lake Managua, which they called Xo- 
lotlan, or in the Chorotegan language Nagrando. But if so, 
seems most likely that they afterwards abandoned the posi- 
tion. Had they held it at the time of the Conquest, the 
fiujt would not have escaped Oviedo. 

It has been supposed that the Pipil Indians, occupying 
ihe coast of San Salvador, were also of Mexican origin, 

* In another ptrt of his History, T<»tiiieinadft giyes an aoconnt 0f a 
pretended conquest of Nicaragua by Montezuma, in which, howeyef, are 
■lix^d up the same circumstances elsewhere related as connected with the 
migration; showing, as ohserved by M. Teniaux Compaas, that it is oiilj 
the old tradition, applied to modem tinges. 
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and arrived in Central America at the same time with the 
colony in Nicaragua. We have no vocabulary of their 
language, but the names of most of the places in th^ region 
which they occupied, or occupy, are clearly Mexican. 
Istepec, Usulatan, Sesuntepec, Cuscutlan, Suchiltepec, Co- 
jutepec, Cuyutitan, Jilpango, etc., are unmistakably Mexi- 
can. It has, however, been suspected that the friendly 
Indians from Mexico, who accompanied Alvarado in his 
conquest of the country, were established here, and that 
the names to which I have referred were given by them. 
This is a point which is yet open to investigation ; mean- 
time, I incline to the belief that a Mexican colony also 
existed in San Salvador. 

The Mexican historian, Ixtlixochitl, records that at the 
period of the destruction of the Toltecan Eftipire, in the 
year Cetecpatl, or 959 of our era, a part of those who sur- 
vived went to the southward, to Nicaragua. But the tra- 
ditions of the people themselves indicate that the recital of 
Torquemada is nearest the truth. It seems, therefore, that 
this colony, like that of the Mormons in the Valley of 'the 
Salt Lake, and that of the Jews in Palestine, was founded 
by a general migration, undertaken in consequence of per- 
secutions, through the midst of intervening nations, — an 
armed migration, giving war to the weak and the hostile, 
and negotiating with the friendly. It is curious and im- 
portant to know of an authentic instance where migrations 
of this kind have taken place on this continent, in estimat- 
ing the possible as well as the probable relationship which 
may exist between its various, families. 

That similar separations and migrations have occurred 
in the night of American history, seems undoubted ; but at 
periods so remote, that the offshoots have lost their original 
features, or have retained them in a modified and obscured 
form, painful to the investigator, because suggestive of 
relations which it is impossible clearly to establish. Yfe 
have a remarkable example in ^e Natchez, a small tribe 
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on the Mississippi river, whose institutions civil and reli- 
gious, manners, habits, and customs, approximated closely 
to the Peruvians; more closely, in fact, than to any other 
nation of the continent. Enigmatical fragments like these, 
scattered over both the Northern and Southern Hemi- 
spheres, betoken a high totiquity for the American race. 

The causes which led to these separations, and the 
motives which impelled the American nations to divisions 
and migrations, must probably remain for evei unknown, 
except so far as they may be inferred from the recorded 
history of the old world. For, after all, man, of whatever 
race, or however situated, is subject to the same laws, and 
guided by the same influences. The state of separation, 
disruption, as it is sometimes called, in which the Ame- 
rican race was found, has been variously attributed to a 
radical physiological defect in its character, to extraor- 
dinary natural phenomena, convulsions of nature, such as 
are said to have swallowed up the island of Atalantis, — 
calamities filling men with a terror so monstrous, that, 
handed down from race to race, it darkened their intel- 
lects, and hardened their hearts, and drove them, flying 
from each other, &r from the blessings of social life. To 
me, however, this separation and sub-division of the abo- 
riginal race, and the exclusion of its different families, in 
respect to each other, seem rather due to long periods of 
time, and long continued migrations of single nations and 
tribes from one portion of the continent to the other. 

The discoverers, when they landed on the shores of our 
own country, found one great current of migration setting 
from the North-west, upon the region now occupied by the 
New England and Middle States. Another flowed from 
the direction of Texas and New Mexico into the Southern 
States east of the Mississippi ; and the slow but constant 
southward tendency of the Oregon tribes, has been a fre- 
quent subject of remark among observers. I do not now 
refer to those traces of vast populations, antedating all tra- 
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ditions, which abound in the Mississippi Valley, mute but 
most truthful and impressive witnesses of ancient migra- 
tions — not of single tribes and petty nations, but of vast 
fiimilies of men. 

The causes of these migrations, as I have said, must 
probably remain conjectural. It is the popular belief, that 
most have been from the north towards the south ; and 
the plausible explanation, that more genial climates and 
fertile soils were the impelling causes to them, has been 
generally accepfted. Yet, like many other popular beliefs, 
it is eminently unfounded. The great tides of men have 
flowed very nearly upon the same parallels of latitude. 
The descent of the Germans on Rome was no migration, 
as compared with these; it was the eddy, the outward 
flow of the great current, which afterwards swept over the 
ocean barrier, traversed a new world, and is now gather- 
ing its volumes on the golden shores of the Pacific. 



MONUMENTS AND BELIC5S OF ABT. 

Our knowledge of the antiquities of Central America, 
extends only to those found in the northern portion of that 
interesting, but as yet little known country ; and is con- 
fined to the monuments at Copan, in Honduras, and dui- 
rigua, and duich^ or duesaltenango, in Guatemala. The 
researches of Messrs. Stephens and Gather wood, in con- 
junction with a few incidental notices from GaHndo and 
others, have made these familiar to the world, and excited 
the deepest interest as to the results of future investiga- 
tions. The extent of population and the degree of civiliza- 
tion which they indicate, have naturally led to the conclu- 
sion that many others exist in the same regions, the disco- 
very of which will reward the adventurous explorer^ and 
throw new light upon the primitive civilization. of the New 
World. 
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But in pro se c uting researches here, there are many diil^ 
fieulties to be encountered, which can be but imperfectty 
estimated by those not on the spot The population of 
Central America is small, and almost entirely confined to 
certain narrow localities upon the Pacific slope ; and the 
political circumstances of the people, as well as the state of 
education among them, have been such as to afford little 
encouragement to archsBological studies. As a consor 
quence, they know far less than the people of the United 
States, of the aboriginal moniunents of their own vicinity. 
Little information of importance to the investigator can be 
gathered from them. Besides, by far the greater propor- 
tion of the country ^ in its primitive ^tate, and covered 
with dense, tangled, and almost impenetrable tropical 
finests, rendering firuitless all attempts at Systematic inves- 
tigation. There are vast tracts untrodden by human feet, 
or traversed only by Indians, who have a superstitious 
reverence for the moss-covered and crumbling monuments 
that are hidden in the depths of the wilderness, and which 
dieir vague traditions tell them are reiimants of the great- 
ness of their fathers, the shrines and statues of their an- 
cient gods, which it is a 4[eligious duty to hide firom the 
profone intrusion of an* alien race. These Indians are 
often unfriendly ; and it is only at the risk of life that ad- 
vances can be made into their fastnesses. From them but 
little can be gathered ; and if any discoveries are made, it 
must be by accident The hunter or the herdsman may 
encounter ancient remains in the wUdemess ; and if they 
are remarkable, or h^ is curious, he may mark the spot 
and be able to point 'it out to the traveller. But the 
information he may be able to give is always of an uncer- 
tain character, and leaves the inquirer, if not in actual 
doubt as to the existence of any thing^ worthy of his atten- 
tion, at least under the apprehension that even after a long 
and fatiguing journey, and after enduring every kind of 
hardship, he may be unable to discover the object of his 
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aeoreh. For these and other leasons, it will be long 
"before the treasures of the past which exist in Central 
America can become fully known. Their investigatioii 
must be the gradual work of time, in which individuals 
can but partially assist 

Most of the monuments which fell under my notice in 
Nicaragua have been described in my work on that coun- 
try, to which, from the impossibility of presenting here the 
illustrations necessary to their comprehension, the investi- 
gator is respectfully referred. They may be described as 
consisting, for the most part, of ruined teocallis, and mono- 
liths, sustaining a general resemblance to those found at 
Copan, but smaller, and less elaborately ornamented. They 
are boldly sculptured, from the hardest material, — gene- 
rally basalt, — ^and seem designed to represent divinities, 
strongly distinguished from each other in their attributes, 
as well as material, or rather s3rmbolical forms. 

In respect to their probable origin, little need be said. 
They may differ somewhat amongst themselves in anti- 
quity, for it is not to be supposed that they were all made 
at the same period. But there is no good reason for sup-' 
posing that they were not made by the nations found in 
possession of the coimtry. It is well known that these 
nations had idols of stone in their temples, which were 
carved of different forms, to represent the various divinities 
worshipped by their makers. These temples were struc- 
tures of wood, surroimded by altars, or high places of 
earth and stone; upon which, as in Mexico, sacrifices 
were performed. Many of these temples were burned by 
the conguerors ; the high-places destroyed, and the idoU 
Inroken in pieces. And I have had frequent occasion to 
ijemark, that by far the greater proportion of the monu- 
ments yet remaining, bear indubitable marks of the con- 
querors' religious zeal, in their battered faces and broken 
Umbsi 

It may seem somewhat incongruous tnat while Nica- 
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ragua was inhabited by people of different families — the 
autochthones and the intruders from Mexico — ^that their 
monuments should hav^ sustained so close a resemblance 
But while the fact that they differed wholly in language^ 
and greatly in manners and customs, is affirmed by the 
early chroniclers, the additional fact that they were alike, 
or closely assimilated, in religion, is also as distinctly 
asserted. 

The moniunents found in the island of Zapatero^ in 
Lake Nicaragua, which there is every reason to believe 
was occupied by the Niquirans, differ only in size, and 
their more elaborate workmanship, from those found at 
Homotombita, Subtiaba, and other places, a hundred and 
fifty miles distant. Monoliths appear to have been com- 
mon to all the semi-civilized nations of North America. 

Amongst the most remarkable remains in Nicaragua of 
which I heard, but was prevented from visiting, are the 
traces of immense works in the district of Chontales, near 
the Indian town of Juygalpa, on the northern shore of 
Lake Nicaragua, nearly opposite the city of Grenada. 
They were observed by Dr. Livmgston, in a visit to the 
gold mines of that region ; and are described by him as 
consisting of trenches three or four yards broad at the bot- 
tom, and extending indefinitely, in a right line, across the 
savannas, and into the depths of the forest. He followed 
one for upwards of a mile. At intervals the trenches 
widen, forming elliptical, sunken areas, sixty or eighty feet 
in diameter. In one of these areas, and on a Kne trans- 
versely to that of the trench, were two small mounds of 
stone ; in the next area four mounds ; and so on, alternately. 
These mounds were five or six feet m height and placed 
with the utmost regularity. The purposes of these sin- 
gular remains, as well as their extent, until further and 
complete investigation, must remain matters of conjecture. 
It may nevertheless be observed; that th^re are traditions 
of a ruined city, with a variety of singular monuments, 
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near Juygalpa, of which it may be worth the trouble of 
the adventurous explorer to determine the truth. It is 
very certain that the late ChevaUer Friedrichthal obtained 
some monuments from the northern shore of the lake, — 
but their fate is unknown. 

In my visit to the volcano of Las Pilas, in what was 
anciently the populous province of Marabios, about twenty 
miles north-east of Leon, and near the base of the volcano 
of Orota, I was shown a number of low mounds of earth 
and stone, rectangular, and set round the edges with stones, 
which seemed to have been the sites or foundations of 
ancient buildings. They were covered and surrounded by 
fragments of broken pottery. It is possible that they 
indicated burial places ; but I had no means of excavating 
them, to determine the fact. 

In Honduras, as also in San Salvador, I heard of 
remains and monuments, equal to those of Copan in extent 
and interest, which I had no opportunity of visiting, but 
which I hope to be able to investigate in person, at no 
very remote period. 



PBIMITIVE CONDinON. 

In nearly all that relates to the habits, customs, social 
and civil organization, and religious notions and practices 
of the Indians of Nicaragua, we are compelled to rely upon 
the often vague and sometimes contradictory accounts of 
the early Spanish adventurers and traveliei;^. The fullest 
and most reliable chronicle is that of Gonzales Hernandez 
de Oviedo y Valdez, historiographer of the Indies to the 
King of Spain, who visited Nicaragua in 1526, within four 
years after its discovery by Gil Gonzales de Avila. Some 
portions of his account were used by Herrara, in the com- 
pilation of his History of Spanish America, who seems also 
to have had access to some other sources of information 
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with which we are unacquainted. Oviedo's chionide was, 
neverthelesfly never published in die original ; nor does ifs 
existence appear to have been known until 1839, when it 
was discovered by that indefiitigabie scholari M. Tbrnaux 
C0MPANS9 who procured a copy of the M9. from Spain, 
and translated, and published it in his invaluable series of 
Original Voyages and Relations concerning America. 

Besides the accounts of Oviedo, and the detached, com- 
piled chapters of Herrara, we have some references to the 
aborigines of Nicaragua in Torquemada's ^Monarquia 
Indiana," in the History of D. Carlos de Alva IxtlixochitI, 
and in the latter work of Gage, publish^ in 1680. Don 
Andreas Cerezeda, who accompanied Oil Gonzales de 
Avila, as King's Treasurer, when he penetrated into Nica- 
ragua in 1662, communicated the outlines of the expedi- 
tion, with some account of the country and its inhabitants, 
Peter Martyr, which were incorporated by him in the 
third and fourth chapters of the sixth of his celebrated 
Decades. 



dVIL, POLinOAL AND SOCtAL OBGANIZATIGK, ICANNEBS 
AND CUSTOHS. 

The Indians of Nicaragua were divided into numerous 
distinct tribes, and petty sovereignties, goyemed by inde- 
pendent chiefs or caziques. These, it is presumed, were 
hereditary ; but whether the descent was by the female 
side» as in many other parts of America, or by the male, 
we are not informed. This condftTon of things must have 
resulted in collisions between the several caziques, and by 
war, intrigue, and alliances, in the aggrandizement of one 
at the expense of the other. Such was the feet ; and by 
these means, some of the chiefs became very powerful, and 
had as tributaries and vassals, chiefs who were themselves 
proprietors of villages and districts of land. These were the 
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personal attendwts and body-guards of the greater chiefi^ 
** their captains and courtiers.'' 

We are, however, told that some of the districts and 
their inhabitants were not governed by caziques, but by 
councils of old men called Ouegues* in whom were cen- 
tered the supreme administrative and executive powers. 
They were elective ; and in them was vested the appoin^ 
meht of a military leader, or " war-chief," as he was •called 
amongst the northern nations, who, by virtue of his office, 
was a member of the council. He was, nevertheless, jea- 
lously watched, and if suspected of plotting against the 
safety of the commonwealth, or for the purpose of securing 
supreme power in his own hands, was rigorously put to 
death by the council of Guegues. These councils were 
early abolished by the Spaniards, ** who found it easier to 
control one man than a number," each -one of whom had 
equal influence amongst the people. The Guegues were 
also the chroniclers of their respective tribes, and made 
books, in which they recorded their boundaries, and the 
limits of property, ^' with all the rivers, lakes, and forests^ 
to which reference was made in case of dispute amongst 
their own people, or with the other tribes." 

The custom of tatooing it seems, was practised to a 
certain extent, at least so far as to designate, by peculiari- 
ties in the marks, the several tribes or caziques to which 
the people belonged. "For," says Oviedo, "both sexes 
pierce their ears and make drawings on their bodies with 
stone knives, which are made black and permanent, by a 
kind of coal called tile.^^ 

The local administrations differed very much, accord- 
ing to the temper of theci^ique. There nevertheless were 



* This I take to be a Mexican word, formed by the reduplication of 
kue or gu0 old, hnehae, or guegne, literally old-old, i. e. yery old. 
Swhue-ilait^Mf die Very-old4lalapan, and Gueguetenango, V^ry-old- 
tenango, are names of pkces both in Mexico and Guatemala. ^ 
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many well-established rules by which he was govemedi 
that were seldom or never violated. The nature of some 
of these will be discovered as we proceed. The subordi- 
nate officers of the caziques were distinguished by certain 
insignia, which never failed to receive the respect with 
which similar evidences of authority are regarded in civil- 
ized countries. 

It appears that the chiefs, although absolute in their 
powers, nevertheless took care to call around them the best 
informed and most respected portion of their subjects, as 
advisers. Thus, whenever a military expedition or other 
enterprise was meditated, the chief, who was called teite^ 
convened a Monexica or council, which appointed persons 
to assess the cost, so that it should fall equally upon the 
community. The councillors of the cazique were named 
for four months, at the end of which time they went back 
amongst the people. They were always chosen from the 
old men. One of the first duties of the council was the 
appointment of subordinate executive officers, to act during 
the four months for which they were chosen, two of which 
were always present at the markets, to preserve the peace, 
and punish those who used false measures, or practised 
frauds of any kind, as also those who disobeyed orders, or 
violated received usages. It was also their duty to pay 
particular attention to strangers, and encourage them to 
jfrequent the markets or fairs. 

The council houses were called greponSj surrounded 
by broad corridors called galponSy beneath which the arms 
were kept, protected by a guard of young men. The 
decision of the Monexica or council might be against the 
cazique, and his judgment be overruled ; but he could not 
dissolve it, nor could it be again convened except by his 
orders. The war-chief was elected by the warriors to 
lead them, on account of his ability and bravery in battle, 
and had undivided command of the forces ; but the civil 
or hereditary chief, often accompanied the army, and, in case 
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the war chief was slain, either took his place in person or 
named a successor on the spot. The spoil of battle was 
not divided equally amongst the warriors ; but each one 
kept all he got It was not usual to punish cowardice 
with death ; but cowards were despoiled of their arms and 
driven out of the ranks in disgrace. Prisoners were much 
desired for sacrifices, and consequently the warriors sought 
rather to capture than* slay their enemies. Those who 
acquitted themselves well in battle, or who had triumphed 
in a hand-to-hand conflict with an enemy, took the title of 
Tapaliquif and as a mark of distinction were permitted to 
shave the entire head, leaving only a scalp-lock, or tuft, on 
the crown. This was required to be precisely half a 
finger in length, with a tuft in the centre, a little longer. 
The same practice also prevailed in Mexico. 

Marriage amongst the Nicaraguan nations was a civil 
rite, performed by the cazique, and the ceremonies were 
much the same as those practised amongst the Mexicans. 
The matches were arranged by the parents of the parties ; 
and as soon as the bargain was concluded, two fowls and 
a rula (a kind of house-dog) were killed, some cacao pre- 
pared, and the friends and neighbors invited to the feast. 
This finished, the cazique led the couple into a small 
house, devoted to that purpose, in which a fire of resm 
was kindled, where, after giving them a lecture, he left 
them to themselves. When the fire was burned out, the 
rite was complete. If it proved that the woman was not a 
virgin, she was sent back to her parents, and permanently 
disgraced, while the man was at liberty to marry agaiii. 
The couple, after marriage, received from their parents a 
piece of land, and certain fruit-trees, which, if they died 
childless, reverted to their respective families. But one 
wife was permitted to any man except the cazique, 
although concubinage was practised by those who could 
afibrd it. Bigamy was punished by exile, and by confis- 
cation of property for the benefit of the first wife or hus- 
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band, who was then at liberty to marry again. This pri- 
Tilege was not, however, extended to women haying chil- 
dren. Adultery on the part of the wife, subjected her to 
severe flogging, and to be sent back to her £unily ; but she 
still retained her effects. It liberated the husband from his 
marital obligations ; the woman, however, could not marry 
again. Relationship, beycmd the first degree, was no bar 
to marriage. Marriages within families, on the contrary^ 
were encouragedj as <^ tightening the bonds of relationship.'^ 
Incest was unknown ; but the man who debauched the 
daughter of his master or cazique, was buried alive with 
the partner of his guUt The man who committed rape was 
•ttzed, confined, and unless he could make reparation, by 
large presents, to the injured woman or her parents^ 
beesune her or their slave. Sodomites were stoned to death. 
Pibflltituteij were tolerated, and the price of their favors 
limited at ten amands of cacao. They were accompanied 
by bullies (rufianos)^ who, however, did not share their 
gains. Establishments, or houses of prostitution, were 
kept publicly. On the occasion of a certain annual festi- 
val, it was permitted that all the women, of whatever con- 
dition, might abandon themselves to the arms of whoever 
ihey pleased. Rjgid fidelity, however, was exacted, at all 
other timeSk 

Parents might traffic with the persons of their daugh- 
ters, without subjecting themselves to punishment. Pros- 
titution was sometimes resorted to by girls whose parents 
were unable to provide for them a proper marriage portion. 
When one of these, having by this means secured a com- 
petence, desired to withdraw from that mode of life, she 
procured a piece of ground whereon to build a house, and 
collecting her lovers, announced to them, that those desirous 
of having her for a wife must unito and build a house, 
after the plan which she should furnish, and that when 
completed, she would aelect her husband from amongst 
them. The house being built and stocked, a feast was 
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prepared, at the close of which the girl took the man of 
her choice by the arm and led him away, exulting to be 
preferred over his rivals. The rejected ones, says the 
chronicler, "generally take it patiently, but occasionally 
one suspends himself from a tree, in order that the devil 
may have his part in the wedding, and is eaten for his 
pains." 

Oviedo states that the men built the houses, cultivated 
the ground, hunted, and fished, while the women did the 
trading. If true, this was an exception to the common 
practice of the Indian nations, which devolved all the 
drudgery upon the females. "The husband," he says, 
" before leaving the house, must sweep it, and kindle a 
fire," — duties which now, most certainly, fall upon the 
females. 

In respect to their physique, they were well made, and 
of fairer complexion than the average ; and then, as now, 
frequently shaved the head, leaving only a circle of hair 
extending along the edge of the forehead, from ear to ear. 
They all had a custom of cleaving the under part of the 
tongue, and of piercing their ears for the introduction of 
ornaments. 

Like the Peruvians, the Natchez, and many other abo- 
riginal nations, they flattened their heads. "When our 
children are young," said the chiefs to the Friar Bobadilla, 
" their heads are tender, and are then moulded into the 
shape which you see in us, by means of two pieces of 
wood, hollowed' in the middle. Our gods instructed our 
ancestors that, by so doing, we should have a noble air, 
and the head be better fitted to bear burthens." 

Murder, under aggravated circumstances, was punished 
with death ; but in all cases of homicide the perpetrator 
gave to the next relatives of the victim a male or female 
slave, clothes, and other articles. Robbers had their hair 
cut oS, and were the slaves of the injured party until com* 
plate restitution was effected. 
9 
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A father might sell his own children or himself as 
slaves, in cases of great necessity, with the privil^;e of 
redemption. Pajrment of debts was rigidly required ; if a 
man bad borrowed maize or fruits, the oreditor might 
repay himself from his debtor's fields. 

Any man might expatriate himself but he could not 
diminish the public weahh by taking any of his property 
with him ; he might, however, give it to his relatives. 

Their dwelling? seem to have been rude structures of 
canes, thatched with grass, identical with those now used 
by the poorer inhabitants. The residences of the chiefi 
were of the same construction, but larger and more com- 
modious. In all tlie towns there were one or more public 
squares, or market-places, around which the temples and 
public edifices seem to have been built All of these build- 
ings, the chronicler adds, were surrounded by fruit-trees, 
planted so thickly and in such a manner that the square 
could hardly be entered. 

In the centre of the town of Tecoatega, as described by 
Oviedo, there was a << large inclosed space, the right side of 
which was occupied by a large house or magazine, filled 
with grain and provisions. Fronting this, upon the left 
side, was a building a hundred paces in length, the roof of 
which descended almost to the groimd, entered by a low 
door, in which slept the cazique and his wives." A build- 
ing open in front, and high and airy, occupied another 
side of the square, which was the reception-house, or 
court, of the cazique, where he was usually to be found, 
and where he was constantly surrounded by his attend- 
ants and servants. His seat was in the centre of this edi- 
fice : it was a sort of bed or platform of canes, raised 
about three feet above the common floors and was covered 
with palm-leaves and fine and brilliantly colored petates 
or mats. The cazique, in common with the people, had a 
sort of little bench, hollowed on the top, called cftiAo, for a 
pillow ; which was well worked and highly polished, 
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and sometimes used as a seat. Towards the ends of the 
building, large mats were spread for the minor chiefs, who 
were the cazique's attendants. 

Near this edifice were other smaller buildings, occupied 
by the domestics of the cazique's establishment ; one was 
devoted wholly to the women, who ground the maize for 
tortillas and tamales. There were also, in this instance, 
and near by, two small buildings, erected as monuments 
over two children of the cazique, who had died in infancy. 
Finally, upon the fourth side of the square were houses or 
barracks for the guards, and some fine poles covered with 
the heads of deer and other animals, which the cazique 
had slain, and which were thus preserved as trophies of 
his skill. The guards were kept on duty day and night, 
relieving each other at regular intervals, and watching jea- 
lously over the person of the chief. 

The caziques affected great state, and carried their 
exclusion so far as to receive messages from other chie& 
only through officers delegated for that purpose. Oviedo 
illustrates their etiquette by an incident which befel him- 
self, when he visited the chief of Tecoatega, which he did 
soon after his arrival in the country, in company with the 
governor's chaplain. The chief, he says, neither spoke 
to him, nor deigned to look at him, until he was in- 
formed that he was not only attached to the household of 
the emperor, but was a relative of the governor. The chief 
then laid aside his gravity, and asked and answered ques- 
tions with much spirit, " showing clearly that he was a 
man of talent." He nevertheless sent one of his attend- 
ants to question the servants of the party, to ascertain if 
what they had told him was true. 

Cacao, or rather the seeds of the cacao, here, as in many 
other parts of tropical America, answered the chief purpose 
of currency, when the transaction between buyer and 
seller was not simple barter. There were fixed market 
lays ; but, by a singular rule, the privilege of trading was 
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confined to the women, and to boys not yet airiyed at po* 
berty. No man was allowed to enter, or ^ven to look into 
the tianguez, or market The people of friendly villages 
might traffic with each other, and were freely admitted into 
each other's markets. All articles of production, metals, 
woods, fruits, and vegetables, as well as all varieties of 
manufactures, were exposed for sale in the tianguez. 

They were very industrious in their habits, and skillful 
workers in gold and copper, and in cotton and other fabrics 
of the pita, or agave. They cultivated cotton extensively, 
and worked it curiously, probably in the very manner still 
practised, and which has already been described. Of 
this their clothing was made. <<The men wore a sort 
of doublet without sleeves, and a belt, which, after passing 
around the body, was carried between the legs, and fast- 
ened behind. The women had a naguc^y hanging from 
the girdle as low as the knees. Those of the better orders 
had them falling as low as the ankle, and also wore a 
handkerchief covering their breasts. Both sexes wore 
sandals made of deer skins, and called cutares, which 
were fastened by a cotton cord, passing between the toes 
and around the heeL" 

Their personal ornaments were chiefly of gold and 
pearls. The people of Nicoya, which Oviedo expressly 
tells us were Chorotegans, pierced their lower lips, and 
introduced *' round pieces of white bone," and sometimes 
" a button of gold." The women of this section the 
chronicler specially commends, on account of their S3rm- 
metry of figure and beauty of feature. 

Their arms were identical with those used by the Mex- 
icans, and consisted of lances and arrows pointed with 
flint, copper, or the bones of fishes, and a species of sword 
called in Mexico mahquahuUl^ which was a tough piece 
of wood, with blades of obsidian set on either edge, and 
wielded with both hands, constituting a formidable weapon. 
For defence they used shields of wood« covered with hide. 
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and ornamented with feathers, which, by their color and 
the figures they formed, signified the rank and position 
of the bearer. They had also qnilted jack- 
ets and short breeches covering the thighs, 
made of cotton, which an arrow penetrated 
with difficulty, and which the Spaniards 
found to be so effective for defence that 
they adopted them for themselves. The 
accompanying cut of a soldier's dress is 
copied from a Mexican manuscript. The 
letter a indicates the feather head-dress ; c, 
a plate of metal covering part of the face, 
and rf, the cotton-quilted armor. They did 
not poison their weapons. Gold seems to have been used 
only for ornamental purposes, and for making little idols 
to be worshipped in their houses and temples. They had 
amongst them certain manuscripts, which the Spaniards 
called "books,'' and which seem to have been identical 
with those possessed by the Mexicans. They were painted 
"in black and red colors, on parchment made from the 
skins of deer, and were a hand's breadth or upwards in 
width, and ten or twelve yards long, and folded like a 
screen." "Though these characters," continues Oviedo, 
<* were neither letters nor figures, they were not without 
their meaning." 

RELIGION, ETC. 

As we have seen, it was asserted by Oviedo that while 
they differed widdy in their habits and modes of life, the 
inhabitants of Nicaragua nevertheless agreed substantially 
in their religion. This appears to have been the same, or 
very nearly the same, with that of Mexico ; and amongst 
the Niquirans the names of the gods, as well as the rites 
with which they were worshipped, including the practice 
of human sacrifices, were identical with those of the 
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Aztecs and their neighbors in the Talley of Anahuac. The 
nature of their beliefs, as also the prescriptions of their 
ritual, appear very clearly from the records preserved by 
O viedo. Among tibese is a transcript of the proceedings of 
a commission, of which the Fray Francisco de Bobadills, 
Provincial of the Order of Mercy, was the head, delegated 
by Pedro Arij^s de Avila, Governor of Nicaragua, in 1528^ 
to procure an exact account of the condition of the Indians, 
to ascertain the nature of their religion, and to discover how 
far they had been affected by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. It was on the 28th of September of the same year 
that Bobadilla arrived in the province of Niquira, and com- 
menced his investigation. The first who appeared before 
him was a chief namfed Chichoyatoua, whom Bobadilla 
piously proceeded to baptize, naming him Alonzo de Her- 
rera. He then inquired of him if he knew there was a 
God who had created man, the world, and all things. But 
Chichoyatoua either did not know, or else did not care to 
answer questions, and the friar got nothing from him. He 
next tried an old man named Cipat, but he replied to the 
same question that he neither knew nor cared, and was 
accordingly dismissed. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that Cipat was really so ignorant ; for the Indians of Nica- 
ragua, in common with those of every part of the continent, 
were extremely jealous of all things relating to their reli- 
gion. Bobadilla, no wise discouraged, tried another chief, 
named Mizeztoy, and this time with better success. Mi- 
zeztoy stated that he was a Christian ; that is to say, had 
had water poured on his head by a priest, but had really 
quite forgot what name had been given to him. The re- 
sult of his examination is given by the chronicler as 
follows : 

" Friar, Do you know who made heaven and earth ? Indian, My 
parents told me, when I was a child, that it was Famagostad and Zi- 
paltonal, the first male and the second female.— F. What are they, men 
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or animals? £ I do not know; my iMtrents never 9aw them, nor do I 
know whether they dwell in the air or elsewhere. F. Who created 
man, and all things ! J. As I have already said, Famagostad and Zipal* 
iimalf a yonnger named Ecakhot, a Guegue (or very old personage), 
and the little Ciagat, — F. Where are they? Z I do not know, ex- 
cept diat they are onr great gods, whom we call Teote$» — F, Have tiiey 
parents or ancestors? J. No; for they are gods. — F. Do the Teote$ 
eat? X I do not know; bnt when we make war, we do so that they 
may eat the blood of our enemies whom we have slain or taken prison- 
ers. We scatter the blood on all sides, in order that the Teoies may 
make sure of it; for we know not on which side they dwell, nor even 
that they do really consume it. — F. Do you know, or have yon even heard, 
that the world has been destroyed since the creation? — L I have heard 
our fiithers say that it was destroyed by water, a very long time ago.— 
F. Were all men drowned ? /. I do not know; but the Teolu rebuilt 
the worid, and placed upon it men and animals again. — F. How did the 
Teolei escape? upon a mountain or in a canoe? J. They are 
gods, "how could tiiey drown? — F. Were all animals and the birds 
drowned ? J. Those now existing were created anew by the Teo/ct, 
as well as men and all things. — F. Are all the Indians acquaint- 
ed with what you have just told me? J. The priests of the 
temples and the caziques know it. — F. By whom are the Teoies serv* 
ed ? /. The old men say that those who are slain in battle serve the 
Teotesj and that those who die in the natural way go under the earth. — F. 
Which is most honorable, to go under the earth, or to serve the Teotes f 
L By far to serve the Teotesy because we shall then meet with our fa- 
thers. — F. But if your fathers have died in their beds, how can you 
meet them ? /. Our fathers are themselves Teotes, — F. Can the Teotes 
bring the dead to life, and if so, where are the re-awakened dead ? /. All 
that I know is, that infants who die before they are weaned, and before 
they have tasted maize, will be raised again, and return to their fathers' 
houses, where their fathers will recognise and provide for them ; wliilst 
on the other hand, those who die at a more advanced age will never come 
to life again. — F. But if the father should die before his children come to 
life again, how can he recognise or provide for them 1 I. If the fathers 
die, I know not what becomes of the children. — F. Finally, what is their 
destiny ? J. I know only what I have told you ; and it must be true^ 
because our fathers have told us so.'* 

The Fray Bobadilla next questioned the cazique Abal- 
goalteogan, who also bore the name of Francisco, and who 
said he was a Christian. His testimony, as to the gods. 
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coincided with that of Mizeztoy, and with him he affirmed 
that all knowledge concerning them was perpetuated by 
oral tradition ; that formerly the priests had converse with 
the gods, but that since the arrival of the Christians, the 
latter had withdrawn from earth; that although the 
Teotes are of flesh, and male and female, yet they are 
uncreated, immortal, enjoy eternal jrouth, and reside in the 
heavens. That the earth was once destroyed by water, 
and became a great sea ; and that afterwards Famagostad 
and ZipaUanal descended, dispersed the waters, and re- 
created all things. That of the dead, the good alone go 
above with the Teotes^ the bad to a subterranean abode 
named Miquetanteot ; that there is no resurrection of the 
body, but by the act of death '< there comes forth from the 
mouth something which resembles the person, called jtdiOf 
which goes to the place of the Teotes. It is immortal : but 
the body decays for ever." The good are those " who take 
care of the temfdes, and observe the laws of friendship ; the 
wicked are those who do difierently, and they are sent 
under the earth." 

The Pray next interrogated an old man, past sixty 
years of age, named Tacoteyda, who was a priest in one of 
the temples of Nicaragua. He concurred entirely with the 
others, in representing Famagostad and Zipaitonal as 
themselves uncreated, the creators of heaven and earth, and 
the greatest of gods. He added, that they were like the 
Indians themselves, were ever young, dwelt in the heavens 
towards the rising of the sun, and that their aid in war or 
for other purposes, previously to the arrival of the Chris- 
tians, was procured by addressing petitions to heaven. 

Tacoteyda testified that Famagostad and Zipaitonal 
received to themselves, at their abiding-place in the eastern 
heavens, those who had lived worthily or had been slain 
in battle, but that all others were sent under the earth ; 
that those who went above did not carry their bodies with 
ihem, but only a hearty or rather that which was the cause 
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of life, and whose departure from the body caused death. 
The Fray asked him what the gods would do when all 
men ceased to live: to which the Indian priest replied, very 
frankly, that he did not know ; nor did he know anything 
of a flood which had destroyed the world. Altogether, his 
examination does not appear to have been satisfactory to 
the Fray Bobadilla, who dismissed him, an4 i^nt for an 
Indian named Coyen, who was very aged, exceeding 
eighty years, and whose head was white as cotton wool. 
He said he was a Christian, or rather that water had been 
poured on his head, and he had had a new name given 
him, which, however, he had forgotten. His testimony, in 
respect to the gods, confirmed what had been said by the 
others ; they were immortal — ^resembled the Indians— -were 
ever young — dwelt on high — anciently communicated with 
the priests in the temples, but did so no longer, and loved 
the blood and hearts of children, and the perfume of resins. 
He had heard. fit)m his ancestors, that the world had been 
destroyed by water in remote times, and that none were 
saved, but that the gods had created the world anew. 
The good went on high with the Teotes, the bad below 
the earth. The body putrified in the ground, but the prin- 
ciple of life, which dwelt in the heart, and which was im- 
mortal, went above. 

The Fray afterwards collected thirteen Indians, priests, 
caziques, and others, and made various inquiries of them, 
which, with their answers, are giv^n below. It should be 
remembered, however, that the Fray was now amongst the 
Niquirans, or people of Mexican stock. The Fray first 
asked them if they were the original inhabitants of the 
country ; to which they answered, that although their an^ 
cestors had been there from time immemorial, they were 
not the true aborigines, but came originally from a distant 
country called THcomega Emaguatega^ which was situ- 
ated towards the west, i. e. N W. They quitted because 
they had masters who ill-treated them. 
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•*FrHr. Were these muten Indians or CbfirtiiM Jbi&ni. Lidiani. 
— F. Whit was the senriee whkh was required of yoqr fiUfaers f L 
They tilled the ground, and served thdr masters as we now serve the 
Christians. Their masters overtasked, abused, and ev^ ate them, ft 
was fear which indneed them to emigrate. Thdr masters came from «!• 
other eoontry, and by nnmbers and forse. overcame them. — F, What k 
your religion 7 Whom do yon worship! L We adore FamagosUid and 
ZipaUanal^ who are our god& — F. Who sends yon rain and all other 
things? L The rain is sent by i^uiaieolj son of the god Home-Aidite 
snd the goddess Home^AledguaL They dwell at the extremity of the 
world, where the son goes.^ — F. Have they ever lived on earth ? L No. 
— F. From whence do diey come 7 L We know not — F. Who made 
the heavens and earth, and all things else! L Famagostad and ZijmU 
Umal,~^F. Did they make the father and mother of Qniateot 7 I. No; 
what relates -to water is an entirely different thing, but we know very 
little of the matter.— F. Has Qniateot s wife! L No.— P. Who serve 
him 7 L We think he ought to have sarants^ but we know not idio 
they are. — F. What does he eat! L What we do; for onr food has 
eome from the godsd— F. Which do yon regard as the most poweifiil, 
the father, mother, or son 7 L They are equal to one another. — F» 
When do yon ask for rain, and what do yon do to obtain it! J. We 
goto the temple dedicated to him, and sacrifice some young children. 
After having cut off their heads, we sprinkle the blood on the images 
snd stone idols in the house of prayer consecrated to our gods, snd 
which, in our language, is called Teobat. — F. What do you do with the 
bodies of the sacrificed t L Those of the children we bury ; those of 
the men are eaten by the caziques and chiefs, but not by the rest of the 
people. — F. When this is done, does the god send you rain ! L Some- 
times he does, but sometimes not — F. Why do you go to the temples, 
and what do you say and do there t L The temples are to us what the 
churches are to Christians ; there are our gods, and there we bum peiw 
fbmes in their honor; we ask of them health if we are sick ; rain if it is 
needed, for we are poor, and if the earth 'should be parched we can have 
no fruits ;— in short, we ask of them all things of which we stand in 
need. The principal caziqne enters the temple and prays in the name of 
Idl; the rest of the Indians do not enter. The cazique remains there 
for prayer an en^ year, snd during that time never leaves the temple. 
When he comes forth, a great festival is celebrated in his honor, vrith 
dancing and feasting, ffis nostrils are then pierced, to show that he has 
been pontiff of the temple, which is esteemed to be the greatest of honors. 
Another chief is then sought to take his place, so that there may always 
be one in the temple. As to those temples, which sre only a kind of 
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oratorio, any one can place in them one of his children ; and any one who 
deaires may enter, provided he is unmarried, on condition of not hav- 
ing connection witii any woman for an entire year, — that is to say^ 
nntil the caziques and priests who are in the temple shall have come 
. out. — F. Are married persons who are willing to quit their wives and 
go into the temples, suffered to do so? /. Yes. But at the expiration 
of the yetir they must return to their wives, and if caziques, resume their 
government. — F. How are they provided with food ? /. It is brought 
to them by children from the house of the priests ; and during all the 
time they are in the temple no one can enter it beyond the vestibule, ex- 
cept those young persons who carry provisions. — F. While in the tem- 
ple do they converse with the gods ? J. For a long time our gods have 
not visited or conversed with us. If our ancestors may be believed, they 
were once in the habit of doing so. All that we know is, that the per- 
son charged with praying to the gods, asks of them all things needful.-— 
F. In time of war, do they come forth from the temple 1 /. No. The 
vestibule of the temple is very convenient for meeting. — F. Who dean 
and sweep the temples ? I. Young boys only ; married or old men take 
no part in the matter.~^F. Have youi during the year, any prescribed 
days of general attendance at the tempte 1 /. We have twenty-one fes- 
tival days for amusement, drinking and dancing around the court, but no. 
one is permitted to enter the temple. — F. Do the women take any part 
in collecting the straw, bringing wood, or any thing else which may be 
of use either in building or repairing the temple? J. The women can 
take no part in any thing which concerns the temple, and are never ad- 
mitted vrithui it. — F. Since you sometimes sacrifice women, do you not 
violate the law which forbids them from entering the temple ? J. When 
women are sacrificed in the temples or principal houses of prayer, they are 
first put to death in the court ; but it is allowable to introduce them into 
the ordinary temples. — F. What do you do with the blood of those who 
are sacrificed in the courts of the prmcipal temples? /. It is brought into 
the temple, and the priest sprinkles it on the idols with his hands. — F. 
What do you do with the body ? I. It is eaten ; except the bodies of 
females, which are not touched. When the victim is a man, the priest 
has his share. — F. Are those who are sacrificed voluntary victims ? are 
they selected by lot? or is it a punishment inflicted upon them? /. 
They are slaves, or prisoners of war. — F. As you esteem your gods 
so much, how can you sacrifice persons of infamous condition to them? 
J. Our ancestors did so, and we do likewise. — F. Do you make any other 
ofiTerings in your temples ? L Every one brings such offerings as he 
pleases, such as fowls, maize, fish, fruits, etc. They are carried to the 
temple by the young people — F. Who eats these offerings ? J. The priest 
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of the temple; and if any remains, it it eaten by theboya. — F, Are the 
pfovialona eooked before being carried to the temple ? L Always. — F. 
Does any one taste of these offerings before the priest ! Z No one pie- 
■unes to toneh or taste of them before him' ; for tiiis is considered one of 
the most important regulations of the temple. — F. Why do yon make a 
self-sacrifice 'by catting thetongne? ,L We always do this before we 
purchase, sell, or conclude a bargain, because we believe it will bring us 
a fortunate result The god we invoke on such occasicms is named ilftxu 
co<L — F. Who is your god Mixcoa ? J. Carved stones, which we invoke 
in his honor. — F, How do you know this god will aid your bargains! 
L Because when we invoke him, we make good bargains. — F. Has M- 
earagua ever been visited by any other nation than the Spaniards, who 
might have taught you all these ceremonies, ordered you to pour water 
on your heads, or to cut off the foreskin 1 and did you know that the 
Christians were on the eve of coming to your country t L We know 
nothing of all this ; but unce you have come among us, you have told us 
it was good to pour water on the head, and to be baptized.— rF. What is 
it that is cleansed by pouring water on the head? L The heart — F, How 
do you know that ^e heart b cleansed ? J. We only know that it puri. 
fies us; it is the duty of your priests to explain how.-7-F. At your death 
how do you dispose of your property, and what precautions do you take 
for another life ! L ^^en we die, we recommend our children and pro- 
perty to our survivors, that they may not perish, but be taken care of alter 
we are dead. He who lives a good life, after death goes on high among 
the ^Teotes; if a bad one, below the earth. — F. Who are your gods? L 
Famagostad axid Zipaliondl; and when we go to them they say, **here 
come our children P — F Why do you break the idols upon your tombs ! 
X In order that they may think of us for twenty or thirty days ; after that 
they forget us. — F. Why, at the death of any one of you, do you paint 
yourselves with red paints, decorate yourselves with plumes, singing, play- 
ing on instruments, and celebrating festivals? /. We do nothing of the 
kind, When our children die, we envelope them in cotton cloth, and 
buy them before our doors. We leave all our property to ohr children, 
who are our heirs, if legitimate ; that is to say, the children of a husband 
and wife, and bom in the house ; but they are not our heirs if bom of 
other women, or out of the house; for those only are legitimate who 
are bora in the house. If we die without children, all we possess Is 
buried with us. — F, What are your funeral ceremonies? L Upon the 
death of a chief or cazique, a large quantity of cotton cloth, shirts, 
cloaks, plumes, hunting horns, and all sorts of articles belonging to the 
dead, a portion of each kind, is bumed with the body, together with all 
the gold^he possessed. Afterwards all the ashes are gathered together, 
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placed in an earthen Taae, and bniied before the honse of the deceased. 
-^P. Why do yon not bory them in your temples t I Because it is 
notcostomary, — F. Do you place provisions in the vase? L At the 
time of burning, a little maize is placed in a calabash, by the side of the 
dead body, and burned with it — F. The heart, Julioy or soul, does it die 
with the body ? /. If the deceased has lived well, theyuZio goes on high 
with the gods; if not, it perishes with the body, and is no more.— JP. Do 
the Indians see any thing at the moment of dying ? J. They have visions 
of persons, lizards, serpents, and many. things which fill them vnth 
fear. They know thereby that they must die. The objects which they 
see do not speak, but strive to frighten them. Sometimes the dead re- 
turn to this world, and appear to the living for the same object — F. Do 
not the crosses placed above the dead, by the Christians, protect them 1 
L Much; for since this practice of the Christians was introduced, we 
have no more visions. — F. Who taught you to give your idols the form 
which they have? /. Our fathers left us idols of stone, and from them, 
as models, have we made those in our houses ? — F. Why do you have 
them in your houses? J. That we may easily invoke them when neces- 
sary. — jP. Do you sacrifice to the idols in your houses 7 L No. 

** Friar. Before your temples stand earthen huts of a circular form, 
and terminating in a point ; they resemble a sheaf of grainin appearance ; 
the summit is reached by a stairway through the middle of the hut: 
what is the name of these huts, and what is their use ? Indian, Their 
name is Tezarit; the priest of the temple, whose name is TatnagoT^ 
ascends to the summit of the hut, and there makes the sacrifices of the 
victims, sprinkling their blood on the stone idols." 

The Fray Bobadilla afterwards continued his inquiries 
in respect to other matters, with what results will be seen 
elsewhere. He ascertained that the ,god of hunger was 
called Vizteotj and the god of the air Chiquinau or Hecact, 
which last was probably intended for Ehecatly the Mexican 
name for air or wind. He also ascertained the names of 
the days of their months, which entirely coincided with 
those of Mexico, as also many interesting facts connected 
with their religious ceremonies. They affirmed that they 
had twenty-one principal festivals each year, on which oc- 
casions no work was done, but the entire people surrendered 
themselves to rejoicing, and the observance of the pre- 
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scribed rites. During these periods they abstained firom 
all connection with their wives; the females sleeping 
within the houses, and the males without This absti- 
nence was deemed most essential, and any infraction, 
it was supposed, would be summarily pimished by the 
gods. It does hot appear that fasting was enjoined on any 
occasion. The Spaniards were very much surprised, both 
here and in Mexico, at finding a well established rite, corre- 
sponding entirely with that of confession, as it existed in 
the Catholic Church. The confession was not, however, 
made to the priests, but to certain old men, w;ho always 
maintained the strictest reserve, in respect to what was 
communicated to them. The penances were imposed for 
tiie benefit of the temple. These old men were chosen by 
the council, and wore a calabash suspended from their 
necks, as a mark of dignity. It was requisite that they 
should be unmarried, and distinguished for their virtues. 
Neglect of religious cpremonies and blasphemy of the gods, 
were regarded as offences requiring early confession and 
absolution, lest they should entail sickness or death on the 
offender. No person was required to confess himself, how- 
ever, until after he had attained the age of puberty. 

They seem to have had a great variety of superstitious 
notions, corresponding generally with those prevailing 
amongst the other Indian nations, both to the northward 
and southward. Amongst these was the practice of throw- 
ing sticks or grass upon certain stones at the road side, in 
passing ; by which they thought they would be less sub- 
jected to hunger and fatigue. They had also a supersti- 
tion something like that of the " evil eye," amongst the 
Arabs and some other Oriental nations. They supposed 
that there were persons whose looks were mortal, and 
whose eyes were fatal to children. They had also a great 
fear of sorcerers, whom they called texoses. 

Oviedo has not described the temples to which he so 
frequently refers, but Cerezeda informs us that they were 
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built of timber, and thatched ; but large, with many low, 
dark, inner chapels. These, it seems, were surrounded by 
large courts, beyond which none except the priests and the 
cazique during his year's novitiate, dared to pass. Besides 
these, there were what the Indians called Tezarit, orato- 
rios, or " high places," which stood before or around the 
temples, and which Oviedo describes as being conical or 
pyramidal in shape, ascended by steps. Upon these the 
human victims were sacrificed. "Within view of their 
temples," says Cerezeda, who is more explicit, " there were 
divers bases or pillars like pulpits, erected in the fields, of 
unburned brick and a certain kind of clammy earth called 
bitumen, which are from eight to fifteen steps in height. 
The summit is flat, and varies in size, according to the 
purposes for which it is designed. Some are broad enough 
to hold ten men. In the middle of this space standeth a 
stone, higher than the rest, equalling a man's body in 
length ; and this accursed stone is the altiir of their miser- 
able sacrifices. Upon the appointed day of sacrifice, the 
king ascendeth another of these altars, whence he may 
view the ceremony, and the people gather about ; when the 
priest, in full view of all, from this eminent place, perform- 
eth the office of preacher, and shaking a sharp knife of 
stone which he holds in his hand, proclaims that a sacrifice 
is to be made, as also whether it is to be a prisoner, or one 
who is a slave, or has been kept from infancy for this pur- 
pose. For every chief maintains certain persons for sacri- 
fice, who are fed daintily, and so far firom being sad and 
sorrowful, in anticipation of their fate, are persuaded that, 
by this kind of death, they shall be turned into gods and 
heavenly creatures. They are reverently received wher- 
ever they go, and whatever they ask is given to them. 
Those to be sacrificed are stretched out flat on the stone 
whereof I have spoken, and the priest, cutting open the 
breast, plucks out the heart, wherewith he anoints the 
mouths of the idols. The body is then cut in pieces, and 
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distributed amongst the priests, nobility, and the peqde. 
But the head is hung, as a trophy, upon the branches of 
certain small trees, which are preserved for that purpose 
near the place of sacrifice. The parts which are distri- 
buted they partly bury before their doors, but the rest they 
bum, leaving the ashes in the field of sacrifice." 

According to Herrara, the high-places above described 
stood within the courts of the temples. He also informs 
us, that the sacrifices were frequently attended by ceremo- 
ny in which all the people joined, — by dances, penances, 
and processions. In these processions, the priests wore 
cotton surplices, sometimes short, and sometimes long, 
hanging to the ground and heavily fringed. They carried 
also little bags of powdered herbs. The people followed, 
each person bearing a little flag, << with the representation 
of the idol which he most venerated," and carrying also 
their weapons of war. "Their standard," quaintly ob- 
serves the chronicler, " was the picture of the devil set on a 
spear, and carried by the eldest priest, the religious men 
singing the while, to the place of worship. The ground 
was then covered with carpets, and strewed with flowers. 
When the standard halted, the singing ceased, and all com- 
menced praying. At a signal from the chief priest, they 
punctured various parts of their bodies, and receiving the 
blood on paper, rubbed it on the face of the idol ; and, in 
the mean time, the youths skirmished and danced in honor 
of the festival. The wounds were cured with the powder 
and herbs carried by the priests." "The ceremonies end- 
ed," says Cerezeda, " the priests bow down the spear a lit- 
tle, at which time, the priests first, and then the nobles, 
and lastly the people, whisper the idol in the ear, and 
every one uttereth the tempestuous outrage of his mind, 
and bending the head to one shoulder, with reverent trem- 
bling and mumbling, they humbly beseech that, luckily 
and happily, he. would favor their desires." 

There was another rite, practised at certain times, con- 
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nected wUh a worship, which prevailed to a greater extent 
in America than has generally been supposed, and which 
discovers to us the rationale of many remarkable obser- 
vances otherwise inexplicable. It consisted in sprinkling 
blood, drawn from the organs of generation, upon maize, 
which was afterwards distributed, and eaten with great 
solemnity. This scenical rite, under one fonii or another, 
may be traced through the rituals of all the semi-civilized 
nations of America, in strict parallelism with certain Phallic 
rites of the Hindus, and of those other numerous nations of 
the old world which were devoted to a similar primitive 
religion. 

FESTIVALS. 

The Nicaraguans, besides their strictly sacred festivals, 
had also some others of a semi-religious nature, instituted 
in acknowledgment of successful harvests, which they 
called Mitole. Qviedo was present at one of these, which 
took place at Tteoat^ga, belonging to a chief called 
Ageiteitey the Old, who was one of the most powerful 
caziques of the country, having not less than twenty thou- 
sand subjects, of whom six thousand were warriors. He 
describes it as follows : 

" The cacao harvest had just been finished ; and the 
Mitole was celebrated in the following manner : — 

" Sixty men, with whom were mingled women and 
children, executed a dance. Their heads were adorned 
with superb bunches of feathers ; and though completely 
naked, the whole body was so painted as to appear like 
clothing, and with so much art, that any one would 
consider them as well clothed as the German guard. 
This painting was done with cotton of various colors, spun 
and cut very fine, like the down from cloth, and stuck on 
the body. Some of them wore plumed masks. They 
danced in 6ouples around the square ; the distance between 
10 
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each of the sets being two or three paces. A pole aboat 
forty-eight hands high had been erected in the middle of 
the square, on the top of which was seated a well-painted 
idol| representing, as they tofil me, the god Cacaguat, or 
Cacao. Around this mast wertf placed four stakes, in the 
form of a square. At the extremity was attached a cord of 
linen, or of a kind of aloe- wood, piii^* of the thickness 
of two fingers, and afterwards wound very close around 
the mast Two boys were fastened to both ends of (his 
cord, of the age of seven or.eight years, one of them hold- 
ing in one hand a bow, and in the other a bunch of arrows, 
—the other boy carrying a hunting-horn and a mirror* 
When the dance was completed, the boys left the square ; 
and the cord in unrolling raised them into the air, turning 
them around the mast, from which they kept retiring as the 
cord unwound, each serving as a counterpoise to the other. 
In the mean time, the sixty dancers were executing a very 
regular step to the sound of six tambours, and to die 
Toices of a dozen sipgers, the dancers observing the most 
complete silence. The music and dancing continued about 
half an hour. At the end of that time the bojrs began to 
descend. They took up as much time in reaching the 
ground as would suffice to repeat the Credo five or six 
times. All the time they were in the air, they continued 
moving their feet and arms, as if flying. As the cord is 
exactly measured, when it stops it is only a hand's breadth 
firom the earth, so that they have only to lower their limbs 
to touch the ground, each alighting at about thirty paces 
distance from the mast on opposite sides. As soon as 
they have touched the earth, the dancers and singers, utter- 
ing a loud cry, stop short, and the festival is finished. The 
mast is allowed to remain eight or ten days ; but when 
that time has expired, a hundred or more Indians come 
and take it away. Detaching the idol from the^ summit, 

* Cdbvya^ an American fibrous plant 
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they carry it into the temple, where it remains until the fol- 
lowing anniversary, when the same scene is acted over 
again, which is certainly a spectacle well worth beholding. 
But nothing pleased me so much as their superb bunches of 
feathers, and the kind of 'clothing I have just described. 
Each couple, or quadrille, has a uniformity of color, and a 
different kind of cloth. The dancers were all handsome 
men, and would have been 90 considered in Spain, or any 
other part of the world. 

" When this old cazique died, and his son succeeded him, 
— a very distinguished young man, — 1 saw another kind of 
areito celebrated in the square of Tecoatega. It was Sun- 
day, the 6th of May — Pentecost day. Twenty Indians 
painted black and red, and ornamented with bunches of 
feathers, were assembled under a sort of shed, and were 
1)eating measure with their feet to the sound of six tam- 
bours. In the midst of the square, about twenty paces from 
the shed, were a dozen Indians disguised and painted red 
and black. They also had bunches of feathers on their 
heads, and carried javelins in their hands, and also hunt- 
ing-bows and balls of cotton. They danced in measure to 
the sound of this music. About twelve paces to the right 
were four Indians, painted like the first. Upon their heads 
were perrukes or wigs, with long locks and bunches of 
feathers, as they wear them when they go to war. Three 
among them remained perfectly tranquil ; the fourth danced 
alone, without removing more than a step or twa from 
Tecoatega, who hurled sticks at him whenever he removed 
three or four paces off, hitting sometimes on the back, 
sometimes on the belly or thighs, taking care, however, not 
to hit him on the head. When tlie cazique hurled his 
stick at him he would bend his body, twisting or bending 
so as often to shun the blow; but not succeeding, he 
received the blow with a good grace, though they left 
marks behind them. When he had received ten or twelve 
blows, another took his place ; and so on, until the cazique 
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had broken thirty whips on their bodies, the sticks being 
Ughter than reeds, and as' large as a small finger. At the 
larger end was a ball of wax; but though the blows were 
not dangerous^ it was a cruel sport, especially with people 
entirely naked. When one of them received a blow, he 
did not change his position, made no complaint, and far 
from having the air of one suffering, he prepared to receive 
another. The cazique would hurl the same stick at one 
three or four times, until he bad broken it, or, having 
missed him, it had gone too far. He broke thirty sticks, aif 
I have before said, upon the backs of these four dancers. 
The musicians, dancers, singers, and the beaten, went 
away, uttering loud shouts, and followed by a multitude 
of Indians, to visit the caziques of other villages. Four 
young Indians, whose skin ha^ not as yet been broken, 
accompanied them to receive the blows ; they took with 
them two Indians, loaded with a kind of stick for that 
exercise. 

" When they were departed, I asked the cazique the 
reason of this ceremony ; if it were a festival day among 
them, and what it might mean? He replied that it was 
not a festival, and that these Indians were from another 
village, who were going to demand cacao from the cazique, 
and that these chiefs would serve them as he had ; but 
that formerly the custom of striking their bodies with 
sticks was to see if they were brave, strong, and capable 
of bearing wounds and the fatigues of war. Certain it is, 
however, that the cazique in hurling these sticks at them, 
did it with all his force, — that he was young and vigorous, 
and that he gave them blows which caused the skin to 
rise up to the thickness of a finger. 

"The Indians have still other kinds of dances or 
areitos, accompanied with chants, which are very common, 
as I have before said, in the course of this history, particu- 
larly at the death of caziques. These areitos, or songs, 
take the place of history, preserving the memory of past 
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events, and celebrating the present. Sometimes they are 
made use of to conceal treason, as happened &t the time of 
the death of Christopher de Sotomayor, in the isle of St. 
John, as I have before mentioned in Book xvi. chapter 5th. 
They celebrate also areitos in which wine flows as 
abundantly as songs, until they fall to the ground dead 
drunk: those falling remaining so till their drunkenness 
has passed ofl*, or till the next day ; for those who are in 
this state are rather envied than blamed by their compa- 
nions. It is not so much to dance as to drink, that they 
come together. I will relate an incident, of which I was 
a witness ; and I vow, though a priest and some Spaniards 
were present on that occasion, I would have preferred to 
have been absent, for it was dangerous to find oneself in 
the presence of seventy or eighty idolatrous and brutal 
Indians, intoxicated, as well as their cazique, who could 
not love Christians, — ^who from masters had rendered them 
slaves, and who were endeavoring to destroy their rites 
and ceremonies. We could place no reliance on their 
friendship ; we were far from all aid, from all succor, in 
the house of the most powerful caziques of the province, 
and who could easily put us in a safe place in the sea, or 
on the land. All these circumstances inspired us with 
much fear in the midst of that revel. It is true that this 
cazique, whose Indiaiji name was Nicoya Nambi, was one 
of those who made the most show of friendship for Chris- 
tians; he was baptized imder the name D. Alonzo. When 
Indians 'W'ere needed and asked for, he always answered 
the call by saying, 'I have no Indians, I have only Chris- 
tians ; and I will give them, to you if you want them.' And 
when we said, < Give us Christians to do such or such a 
thinjg,' he would furnish as many as we wanted. Behold, 
then, what this cazique and his vassals did, though they 
had all been baptized, Saturday, August 19th, 1626. 

"D. Alonzo, Cazique of Nicoya, whose name was Nambi, 
which signifies 'dog' in the Chorotegan language, comincr 
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upon the village square about two hours before night, eighty 
or one hundred Indians assembled in a comer of this square, 
and began to celebrate their areito, singing and dancing. 
They must have been common people; for he went in 
ceremony to sea't himself in another comer of the square, 
upon a kind of long seat The principal officers and sixty 
or eighty other Indians took their places about him, and a 
young girl brought them drink in small calabashes, of the 
size of a glass, — a kind of wine very strong and a little 
acid, that they make of maize and call chicha. This 
drink resembles, in its color, chicken soup, ndxed with one 
or two yolks of eggs. As soon as they began to drink, 
the Cazique took a packet of tobacco leaves, about six 
inches in length and of a iGjiger's thickness, made of a 
kind of leaf rolled and fastened with thread. They culti- 
vate this plant with the greatest care, and they make rolls 
of it, which they kindle at one end, and which burns 
slowly during an entire day. They place the other end in 
their mouth, inhaling the smoke from time to time, and 
after a little while emitting it through the mouth and 
nostrils. Each Indian had one of these rolls of leaves 
called yupoquete in their language, tod tobacco in the 
island of Haiti. Servants of both sexes brought them 
alternately calabashes filled with this drink and with that 
prepared from cacao. They drank continually three or 
four swallows of this last, and passed it from hand to 
hand. During all this time they did not cease from inhaling 
this smoke, and playing the tambour and beating their 
hands in measure, while the others sang. They kept 
together till midnight, and the greater part lay on the 
ground dead dmnk. But as the symptoms of drunkenness 
vary among all men, some appeared dead and made no 
movement ; others wept or cried ; some made extravagant 
leaps. When they were in this state, their wives and 
children came to look for them and take them home with 
them : some continued asleep till the next day noon ; others 
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till night, accotding as they had drank more or less. Those 
who had not drunk so much were despised by the others, 
and regarded as bad warriors. It was truly frightful to 
hear them weep and cry, and still more to see them drink 
in that manner ; for the less we knew of the manner in 
which the festival was to finish, the greater the danger 
appeared tabe. The females of higher rank have similar 
revels among themselves. We feared more than once that 
the five or six Spaniards present would be victims to this 
debauch ; for this reason we kept ourselves on our guard 
and oar arms in our hands. For, though not numerous 
enough to defend ourselves against so many enemies, we 
were determined to sell our lives dearly, and to kill the 
Cazique and principal chiefs, deprived of whom the others 
are nathing; for these Indians disband generally when 
they have lost their leaders. 

" They had still another kind of areito, which is cele- 
brated in the followiug manner, three times a year, on 
certain prescribed days. They regard it as their principal 
festival. The Cazique of Nico]ra, his principal chiefs, and 
the greater part of his vassals of both sexes, painted their 
bodies and assumed their most beautiful bunches of feathers. 
They executed a circular dance, in which the women took 
hold of each other's hands or arms ; the men formed a 
circle around them, taking hold of each other in the same 
manner. They left a space of about four or five paces, in 
which, as in that between the females, were placed Indians 
who gave drink to the dancers, who kept on drinking and 
dancing ; the men making with head and body a multi- 
tude of movements, which the women imitated. The 
women all had on this day a pair of cutaras^ or new shoes. 
They danced in this way for four or more hours, in the 
principal square of the village, in front of the temple, and 
around the elevation which is used for sacrifices. After- 
wards they took a man and a woman appointed for that 
purpose^ made them to mount this mound, cut into their 
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breasts and tore out their hearts, and oflfered to the gods 
the first blood that flowed; then they cut off their heads and 
also the heads of four or five others upon the large stone, 
at the top of the mound« They offered the blood of the 
other victims to their particular gods, and stained their idols 
with It ; they also sprinkled their priests and sacrificers, or^ 
to express their calling better, their infernal butchers. 
Afterwards the dead bodies were thrown from the top to 
the bottom of the mound, where the Indians collected 
them in order to eat them, as a sacred and excellent 
nourishment. 

^ At the moment the sa6rifice is finished, it is usual for 
the women to utter a loud cry, and fly to the woods and 
mountains, each by herself or two by two. They go in 
sjHte of the will of their parents and husbands, who strive 
to bring them back by prayers, promises, or presents. As 
to those who need more severe means^ blows with sticks 
are made use of; then they are fasteiied till their drunken- 
ness has passed away. The woman who is caught the 
furthest off, is praised and esteemed above the others. 

*^ On the same or the next day after these festivals, a 
number of sheaves of maize are brought and laid around 
the mound of sacrifices. All then, witjiout auy exception, 
beginning with the priest of Satan and the Cazique, draw 
near, and cutting the tongue or the private parts, each 
according to his devotion, with very sharp stones, they let 
the blood fall on this maize, then dividing in such i man- 
ner that each one may receive a little. They eat it as 
though it were a blessed thing." 

Amongst the various athletic games to which these 
Indians were addicted, was one which might be called the 
revolving game. A long bar was fixed horizontally on the 
top of a post, so as to turn or revolve readily. At each 
end were fastened pegs by which the performers could hold 
on. They then took hold of these, and running rapidly 
set the bar revolving ; after which, throwing themselves 
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horizontally in the air, by an adroit balancing or see-saw 
movement the/ made the bar revolve with th6 rapidityj 
says OviedOi " of a knife-grinder's wheel" 



CALENBAB. 

The fact that there were at least two distinct stocks or 
nations in Nicaragua, which are described collectively 
by the chroniclers, has led to some degree of confusion in 
giving satisfactory information upon points like that, for 
instance, of their calendars. It appears, however, that all 
or nearly all the information which Bobadilla and others 
obtained in relation to these calendars, was procured from 
the Niquirans, or descendants of Mexicans. 

He inquired of them the number of their festivals ; but 
either those festivals bore the names of the days of the 
month, or the Indians misunderstood the question; for 
they gave him the names of the twenty days of the month, 
which are the same as those of the Mexican calendar. 
The following table shows the names of the days as given 
to Bobadilla, and the order in Which he presents them, as 
also their true order, their names in Mexico, and the signs 
by which they were distinguished. 
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DATS OF THE ICONTH AND THEIB OBDEB, 



10 



11 



13 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



Cqiat, 



Hecat, 



Call, 



Qaeflpal, 



Coat, 



Migiste, 



Mazat, 



Toflte, 



At, 




X^ 










C^Mctli, 



Ehecatl, 



Calu, 



Cnetzpalin, 



CohuaU, 



Miqniztli, 



Mazat], 



TOCJHTLI, 



Ail, 



Sea animaL 



Wind or air. 



House. 



linrd. 



Serpent 



Death. 



Detf. 



Rabbit 



Water, 
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Movements 
of Sun. 



Flower. 
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The vigintesimal numeration of the nations of the Mexi- 
can stock, it will be observed, was applied to the division of 
time. And as five (a hand), ten (both hands), and^een 
(hands and one foot), in the Mexican numeration had 
uncompounded names, so the twenty days of the month 
were divided into four periods of five days each. This 
seems to be the rational mode of accounting for this divi- 
sion of time ; for the. period of twenty days has no relation 
to natural phenomena, such for instance as the periods of 
the moon. 

l*he Mexican civil year consisted of eighteen periods or 
months, of twenty days, with five supplementary days, 
nemontemii or dead days, — thus making 365 dajrs. The 
deficiency which we supply by the intercalation of one 
day every fourth or leap year, they supplied by the inter- 
calation of thirteen days at the close of every cycle of 52 
years. 

But besides this the Mexicans had a period, or sacred 
year, of 260 days, consisting of thirteen periods of twenty 
days. All the feasts, religious rites, and nativities, were 
adjusted in reference to this period, which has hence been 
called the sacred year. The days of this period were 
distinguished by the signs of the days^ and a series of dots 
equivalent to numerals, from one to thirteen. 

It is obvious that by this combination, no two days 
duruig this period could have both the same name and the 
same numerical character. 

But this combination would not answer for the entire 
period of 360 days ; for the days of the fourteenth month 
would have the same sign and number with those of the 
first. In order to obviate this, a third series of signs were 
introduced, nine in number, and called Lords of the Night 
They were as follows : 
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lUWM. 


•XCirXFIOAIIOl. 


Xiiihtetictli, . 


. Lord df the Year; Fire. 


Tecpatl, 


. . Flint 


Xochitl, 


Flower. 


Cinteotl, 


Goddess of Maize. 


Miquiztli, 


. . Death. 


Atl, . 


Water, or the Goddess of Water. 


Tlazolteotl, . 


Goddess of Love. 


Tepogolotl, . 


Mountain Goddess. 


Quiahniil, 


Rain ; the god Haloc 
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It will at once be understood that as nine is not a factor, 
of 260, no two days in the entire 360 could have the same 
numbers ; consequently the combination could accurately 
distinguish any one from the others. 

No doubt the same system existed in Nicaragua 
amongst the descendants of the Mexicans there It is 
true Bobadilla reports that each month was called cempo- 
nalli (which is the Mexican term for twenty), and that the 
year contained ten of these, or 200 days ; but this is no 
doubt a mistake of the chronicler. 

Amongst the Mexicans, as I have said, a series of 52 
years made up a cycle, called Xiuhmopilli^ which signified 
" the tying up of years," and was indicated by a sign re- 
presenting a bundle of reeds. This cycle was divided into 
fpur periods of thirteen 6ach, L e. thirteen numerals and 
four signs. The signs were : 
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TocfatH 





TaqMiL 




CUIL 



ARTICLE III. 



THE ABORIGINES OF NEW MEXICO AND 
THE SURROUNDING REGIONS. 



BT VILLIAX W. TUBNBB. 



ARTICLE III. 



RIO WANES AND THE MOSCO INDIANS. 

A LETTER FROM DOK SVAS FRANdSOO IRIAS. 



RIO WAKKS AND THE MOSGO INDIANS. 



A LBTTBR VBOIC DpN JUAN FRANOISOO IRIA8, TO THB PBEVEOT OF 
HEW SEGOVIA, OOL. FRANOISOO DIAZ ZAPATA. 

The river Coco, described in the subjoined letter, is better 
known as the Rio Wanks or Segovia. It is probably the 
largest stream in Central America, being upwards of three 
hundred miles in length. It takes its rise in New Segovia, 
the northern department of Nicaragua, and flows N. E. 
into the Caribbean Sea at Cape Gracias aDios, in Lat. 16^ 
N., Lon. 83^ 10' W. For the greater part of its length it 
forms the boundary between the States of Honduras and 
Nicaragua. The Indians and Sambos at its mouth con« 
stituted part of that heterogeneous group of savages known 
as the ^< Mosquito Indians." 



TO THB PRXFKOT OF THB DEPABTMBNT OF NBW SBOOVIA. 

OooTAL, April 25, 1850. 

Sir, — ^As you have desired to receive from me an ex- 
act account of the observations which I made in my voy- 
age down the river Coco to its mouth, at Cape Gracias d 
Dios, in 1842, 1 have the honor to submit the following : 

In making my journey in the year here cited, I did not 
fail to discover that the river, as high as traffic is proposed 
to be carried on, is amply navigable, and that there are few 
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obstacles firom the point called Ck>co to that called in the 
Mosco (Mosquito) dialect Pailla. Just above the latter 
point there falls into it* a large and beautiful river named 
Bocajfy the mouth of which is near that of the lai^ river, 
Panioima^ on the right hand, descending. There are other 
medium sized tributaries, among which is the Poteca^ ris- 
ing on the left side of the mountains surrounding the great 
valley of Jalapa, at apomt called Macarali. It is too rough 
for navigation. There is also the river Coa^ which flows 
firom the south along the base of high and steep mountains. 
It abounds in fish, and the forest is rich in honey, as also 
in valuable woods, the supply of which could not be ex- 
hausted in many years. 

The rajHds which interrupt the river commence at a 
jdace called Pailla. They are OualiquUan^ which has a 
strong current, and a broken, narrow channel between the 
rocks, but which may be passed without the least danger. 
Ulacuz is similar, but also without danger. Here the great 
river Ulacuz falls firom the right, from fearful (Espaniosa) 
mountains, in my opinion extending to the southeast. The 
rapids of OuascurUf though somewhat abrupt, are without 
risk in the passage. QMiaroz is similar, although there is 
a fall before arriving to it, around which, however, nature 
has formed a canal, so that the navigation of the river is 
uninterrupted. T\iruquUan is a rapid or narrows, which is 
only dangerous for the transportation of cattle, on account 
of a great rock in the middle of a stream, upon which, if 
the rowers are not dexterous, the rafls are sure to run. But 
accidents are rare, inasmuch as the oarsmen are accus- 
tomed to this kind of navigation from their youth. Sugin- 
^Uan is another unimportant mpid. At Orantara the 
current is strong, but the passage is entirely practicable, as 
IS also the case at PisttUquitan. The mpids of Cktbras^ 
at first sight, terrify the voyager with their rushing, 
foaming, and tempestuous waters, yet do hot prevent 
his passage, for nature has here also provided marvellously 
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for overcoming the difficulty, and made a side canal, before 
arriving at the dangerous point, by means of which the 
boats can be passed by the oarsmen in an hour, with entire 
safety. T%lr(is and Quipispe are the final rapids, and are 
unimportant 

These are the sole obstructions to the navigation of the 
river from the point of embarkation to the sea, at Cape 
Gracias a Dios. At present the descent occupies about ten 
days. Two days are taken up in descending the rapids 
here described, and four in ascending them. It will be ob- 
served that only about a fifth part of the river is in any 
way obstructed. The aelay in the voyage is chiefly occa- 
sioned by imloading and reloading at some of the points 
above mentioned* From the last named rapids to the Cape 
there is scarcely any current, and it is necessary to use the 
oars. This part of the country, through which the river 
passes, is very beautiful, consisting of open plains covered 
with grass and scattered trees. It is a section well adapted 
to raising black cattle and horses, as also for the introduc- 
tion of colonies, which, in a few years, could attain to 
prosperity and riches upon its virgin soil, in cultivating its 
numerous valuable native fruits, and- in consequence of its 
proximity to the Cape and the great Antilles, thus affording 
easy means of exportation and a market. Mules and 
horses may be raised here in the greatest abundance, and 
profitably shipped to Cuba, Jamaica, and other points where 
Ihey are most valued. 

It is lamentable to find so beautiful a coast with no 
other population than a few worthless Moscos (Mosquitos), 
unable, from want of education, as unfitted by disposition, 
to make any improvement in the future. I will endeavor to 
give some idea of their savage situation and customs. Most 
of them subsist by hunting and fishing, and a very few by a 
rude and petty agriculture, plaixting in little patches on the 
borders of the river, small quantities of plantains, yucas, 
sweet cane and' cotton, tne last of which is rudely spun 
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and woTen by the women in the form of blankets, sails 
for their canoes, strings for their bows, and netting for fea- 
ther-work. Some of their leather-work is quite beautiful. 
They make a kind of cloth of the bark of a tree called 
urn, which serves for dress and for covimng at night. They 
celebrate the anniversaries of the death of their parents or 
friends, with the most doleful and unharmonious songs and 
wailings, which are enough to put the timid traveller to 
flight. This mourning or lamentation is chiefly performed 
by the women, under a tent of uni bark Some perform 
the ceremony walking backwards and forwards tor the dis- 
tance of about one hundred yards, in the following manner : 
they advance four or five steps, and then fall flat on their 
chest and &ce, with a force apparently great enough to kill 
themselves, repeating the same barbaric ceremony until the 
night closes. Some paint their fetces with achiote or tile 
(native indigo), and are rendered horrible from the operation. 
They are all very much addicted to strong drinks, and 
when a dram is given them they exhibit great satisfaction, 
and endeavor to return some article which their situation 
enables them to give. But this is done on the moment, 
and tlie favor is soon forgotten. They appear kind, and 
exert themselves to please strangers who may visit their 
huts ; for, though there are among them some bad and dis- 
orderly Indians, yet there are a very few who will ofier any 
violence to the traveller, principally, however, on account of 
the fear in which they stand of their chiefs, to whom they 
pay great deference. For any fault of obedience or any 
crime they are severely punished, so that traders may carry 
on their traffic with little fear of insult or injury. They 
are fond of dances, for which they provide fermented li- 
quors of cane juice and yuca in great abundance, and 
when the day fixed upon arrives, a great number of fami- 
lies collect, all having their faces fantastically painted. 
When they are gathered, two masked dancers open the 
dance, appearing suddenly from the depths of the forest, 
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where they are previously hidden, dressed in palm leaves 
and painted of various colors. These extraordinary figures 
enter a square covered with pacaya leaves, where they 
dance a whole day, joined by manv people. Meanwhile 
most of the guests remain in or about the hut of their host, 
drinking eagerly the fermented liquors, which being strong 
soon upset them, producing violent vomiting. Upon re- 
covering a little, and the sun somewhat declining, the 
males form their dance apart from the women, making use. 
as instruments of music, of a dull-sounding drum, and of 
some great, hoarse-toned pipes of hollow reeds, the noise of 
which isfrightful, accompanied by some small pipes, to the 
measure of which rude instruments the musicians, as well 
as the people, dance until nine or ten o'clock at night. The 
women, also apart, commence their dance at eight o'clock 
at night, and continue until five in the morning. They 
form a right line, one taking the hand of the other, occasion- 
ally separating and shaking a rattling gourd, to the sound 
of which, accompanied by a low chant, they dance. It 
can hardly be said that any of tliese dances are worth see- 
ing ; but in spite of their extravagance, they do not fail 
greatly to amuse the civilized spectator. 

Some of these Moscos (Mosquitos) raise mares in con- 
siderable numbers, and some few cows, besides which they 
have a little commerce with Belize, from which place are 
brought some pieces of clothing, iron pots, guns, axes, and 
other articles, which are carried to different points in the 
valley of Pantasma, the old Look-out, an(J to the town of 
Talpeneca, where they are exchanged for calves of one or 
two years old, which are carried in balsas (rafts) down to 
the coast. 

The Chief or "King," who at this time governed these 
savages, \^as a man of small stature, thin, with an aqui- 
line nose', dark color, descended from Oicaque and Mosco 
ancestors, and had some education. His residence was 
generally upon the banks of the river. He was hospitable 
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to the ToyagerSi inTiting them to his hut, and feasting them 
to the best of his ability while they lemained with him. 
He also insisted on all who were fond of aguardiente (rum) 
to drink until they could not mo7e, on pain of being re- 
garded as wanting in consideration to him. 

I might add moch more, but must conclude a communi- 
cation which I fear is«becoming tiresome. 

Cape Gracias & Dios unfortunately has no commerce, 
but it has a favomble and picturesque situation. It has in 
front a salt lake (lagoon) of large capaeity, separated 
from the ocean by a strip of land covered with mangroYes, 
but opening to the sea upon the south, where vessels 
may enter to reach the town or settlement The coast is 
here occupied by Moscos and Sambos, among whom are 
one or two Englishmen. One of these is named Stanis- 
laus Thomas Haly, who has about one hundred head of 
cattle, with some mares and saddle horses. The climate 
at this point is healthy, as is also that of the valley of the 
river, for in all my journey I saw but one sick person. 

Of the islands on the coast I have no personal know* 
ledge. In returning from the Cape I was occupied twenty 
days. The distance would not occupy a steamboat like 
those used on the Mississippi river more than eight days.* 
Mr. Haly assured me that a road might be opened by which 
the journey from the Cape to this point might be made in 
six days. He also stated that, in his opinion, at a cost of 
$10,000, the few difficulties in the river, which obstruct the 
transportation of commodities, could be removed. 

Begging you to pardon my enrors of langqage, I submit 
the above to your judgment, and subscribe myself, etc,, 

Juan Francisco Irias. 

^ The writer has probably very vagne ideas of the nqpidity of the 
Misdssippi rirer steamers. U no insnrmonntable obstades exist, it is 
likely a steamer might traverse the river Cooo, from one end to the 
other, in a day, or a day and a half. 



ARTICLE IV. 



A CHOCTAW tradition: 



EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCEETY. 



BY REV. C. C. COPELAND. 



A CHOCTAW TRADITION. 



" He is Utile imbued with the spirit of Philosophy, who can perceive in 
the tkbles of antiquity, and the traditions and legends of primitiTe nations, 
nothing but the extravagance of a fervid imagination." 

I SEND you herewith, a tradition in regard to the set- 
ting of the sun. The native expression for the setting 
of the sun, "Hvshi vt okatula," signifies that "The sun 
fells in the water." The tradition is as follows : 

Many, many generations ago, when the Ohoctaws 
were assembled on a great national occasion, the inquiry 
arose, as to what became of the sun when it disappeared 
at the close of the day. None of their great men, chiefs, 
prophets, or doctors, could give any satisfactory answer to 
the inquiry. The next question was, Whether it were not 
possible to ascertain, to a good degree of certainty, in re- 
gard to the matter ? Whether by travelling in the direc- 
tion of the point where the sun disappeared, one could not 
find the place of its rest? And then, who would, vohmta- 
rily, undertake the task of discovering what became of the 
sun? 

After a long consultation in regard to the matter, a 
young man, in all the freshness and vigor of early manhood, 
volunteered for the task. He would leave his people, his 
friends, and his couatry, all that the Indian counts dear, 
and devote his life to the task, that he might gratify his 
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people. Accordingly, he bade them all farewell, chai^g 
them to remember him daily, and talk of him and his under- 
taking, to their children, so that he should be always had 
in remembrance by the tribe. And assuring them, that he 
would one day return to gratify them in regard to the ob- 
ject of their desires, he departed. 

His people remembered him, and talked of him and 
the object of his journey, and the day of his return. The 
old men died ; the young men became old, and many of 
them passed away to the grave. Still the young man 
came not The people had looked for him, the prophets 
had spoken of his coming, but he came not. Years rolled 
away, and even generations passed, but no tidings from 
the young man, who had gone to find what became of the 
sun, till finally his name, and the object of his journey, 
were quite foi^otten. 

The nation were again assembled. The old men, 
the young men, the women and children were there. 
They were Suddenly checked in their mirth and rejoicing 
by the appearance of an old man, a very, very old man. 
His form was bent, his hair white, his eyes dim, and he 
leaned upon a staff. The people rose up in reverence for 
the old man. He inquired, If the young man who went to 
find the resting-place of the sun was forgotten ? The old 
men remembered the story told them by their fathers. 

"Then," said he, "behold the man of whom ye have 
heard. I am he. Long, long years are gone. I left my 
friends, my people, and my country. I travelled on, on, 
and on, till 1 came to a great water, and standing there on 
the shore, I saw the sun disappear. I have now returned 
to you to tell you of my success, and to be buried in the 
land of my fathers. The sun, when it disappears, fiiUs 
into the water. In the morning it must rise out of it. My 
mission is ended, my work is done, all, all, farewell." 

And the old man laid him down and died. Such is 
the tradition, and, whether true or false, the expressions 
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for the rising and the setting of the sun, in use among 
the Choctaws at this day, are in accordance with it : 
Hvshi vt okatula. Hvshi, the sun ; oka, water ; itula, to 
fail. The sun falls in the water. 



ARTICLE V. 



THE ABORIGINES OF THE ISTHMUS OF 
PANAMA. 

BY BSBTHOLD SEEMAN. 



THE ABORIGINES OF THE ISTHMUS OF 
PANAMA. 



Had the invasion of the Spaniards been postponed a few 
centuries, the Isthmus of Panama would probably have 
witnessed a collision between the two greatest nations of 
America, the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans. While the 
Incas were pushing their conquests to the north, the Aztecs 
extended their empire towards the south-east, and ere long 
they would have come in contact. Some historians ascribe, 
others deny to them, a knowledge of their mutual existence ; 
but whatever may be the difference of opinion respecting 
this point, no doubt can be entertained, that the aborigines 
of the Isthmus were aware of the opulence and power of 
both. At the time of the discovery, a constant intercourse 
was kept up between Veraguas and Central America, which 
was intimately connected with, or, as others have it, formed 
a part of the Mexican Empire. Peru was equally known. 
Balboa, before reaching the Pacific Ocean, received infor- 
mation concerning a kingdom of great wealth ; and, after 
he had arrived at the Gulf of San Miguel, the Indians traced 
on the sand the outline of the llama, an animal peculiar to 
Peru. Cundinamaca was still nearer, and, if acquainted 
with regions so distant, they could hardly be ignorant of 
that degree of civilization which the inhabitants of those 
parts enjoyed, in which at present the city of Bogota stands. 
12 
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But the Aboriginal bthmeniani, however extensive their 
knowledge of foreign nations may have been, had derived 
little benefit firom it They were rude and barbarous sav- 
ages, who, divided into hostile tribes, waged continued war- 
fare against each other. Itis only in Western Yeraguas where 
traces of a more civilized people are found. These parts 
were inhabited by a considerable tribe, theDorachos, and still 
show tombs, monuments, and columns, covered with fan- 
tastic figures or representations of natural objects, all differ- 
ing from either the hierogljrphics of Central America or 
those of Mexico. At Caldera, a few leagues from the town 
of David, lies a granite block, known to the country people 
as the Piedra Pintada, or Painted Stone. It is 15 feet high, 
nearly 60 feet in circumference, and rather fiat on the top. 
Every part, especially the eastern side, is covered with 
figures. One of them represents a radiant sun : it is fol- 
lowed by a series of heads presenting some variations, scor- 
pions and fantastic figures. The top and the other sides 
have signs of a circular and oval form, crossed by difierent 
lines. The sculpture is assigned to the Dorachos, but, to 
what purpose the stone itself was applied, no historical ac- 
count, no tradition or legend reveals. It seems, however, 
probable, that it was intended to commemorate their an- 
nals. Many Indian nations claim descent firom the sun, and 
perhaps on that account a representation of that body is 
placed first. The heads may possibly denote the difierent 
chiefs, and the various appendices be meant to express some 
particular occurrences of their reigns. What the other char- 
acters may represent is difficult to say ; but they are too 
irregular and too much scattered about to be mere orna- 
ments. Synunetry is the first aim of the savage in beauti- 
fying. The characters are indented, and are an inch deep ; 
on the weather side, however, they are nearly effaced. 
Supposing that, originally, all were of the same depth, of 
which there can be no reasonable doubt, an enormous time 
must have elapsed before the granite could thus be worn 
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away, and a much higher antiquity must be assigned to 
this block than to the other monuments of America. Seve- 
ral columns are found in the- town of David, where they 
are used for building purposes. The characters on them 
differ from those on the Piedra Pintada, by being raised, 
and considerably smaller. 

The Indians who at present inhabit the Isthmus are 
said to amount to about 10,000. They are scattered over 
Bocas del Tore, the northern portions of Veraguas, the 
north-eastern shores of Panama, and almost the whole of 
Darien, and consist principally of four tribes ; the Savane- 
rics, the San Bias Indians, the Bayanos and the Cholas. 
Every tribe speaks a different language, and they not un- 
frequently wage war against each other. 

The Savanerics occupy the northern portion of Vera- 
guas, and appear to be most numerous in a district situated 
a few days' journey from the village of Las Palmas. One 
of their chiefs has adopted the pompous title of King Lora 
Montezum.a, and pretends to be a descendant of the Mexi- 
can Emperor. Almost every year he sends some ambassa- 
dors to Santiago, the capital of Veraguas, to inform the 
authorities that he is the legitimate lord of the country, and 
that he protests against any assumption on the part of the 
New Granadian government. Although no credit can be 
attached to the belief that King Lora is a descendant of the 
great Montezuma, yet there is reason to suppose, and future 
investigations may tend to corroborate the supposition, that 
his subjects are a distant branch of the great family of Ana- 
huac. A direct intercourse still existed at the time of the 
discovery, between the southern portions of the Mexican 
empire and Veraguas. Little golden eagles, the national 
emblems of Mexico, are frequently met with in the tombs 
of the district, and chocolate is still the prevalent drink. 
Such facts are, indeed, quite important enough in themselves 
to draw upon this tribe the attention of the ethnologist. 
Unfortunately, no European has as yet had time to study, 
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and the Spanish inhabitants are too indolent, and it may be 
added, too much prejudiced against the Indians, to be ever 
able to draw cornet condnsionsy or to make proper use of 
the rich materials scattered aronnd theoL 

The ManzaniUo, or San Bias Indians, inhabited the 
north-eastern portion of the province of Panama. Thejr 
occasionally risit Portobello and the neighboring villages, 
and live almost in ccmstant fend with the Bayanos. They 
are probably the same tribe which came in conflict with 
Colombns^s crew, daring his first voyage of discovery, when, 
unlike meet savages, they exhibited no fear at the discharge 
ci the cannons. The thunder of man probably appeared 
to them but insignificant, when compared with the terrible 
tornadoes so frequently visiting their coast All, however, 
must remain a matter of conjecture until we know more, 
or, to speak plainly, until we know something, about them ; 
at present our knowledge of this tribe is merely nominal, 
and of its language we are ignorant. 

The Bayanos inhabit the district about the river Chepo, 
and are a martial people, who, up to this time have pre- 
served their independence ; jealously guarding their terri- 
tory against the white man. Their dislike to Spaniards 
and their descendants is intense, and strongly contrasts 
with their friendly disposition towards the British, a feeling 
entertained since the days of I)ampier and Wafer. Annu* 
ally British vessels touch at the northern coast for the pur- 
pose of trading ; and it is probably from that source some 
of the Bayanos have obtained a smattering of English. 
Their Cazique has frequently paid visits to the British re- 
presentative at Panama, yet there the friendship ended. 
The Consul, on asking permission to show the same mark 
of attention to the chief, was told that no European was 
allowed to enter their country, and if the Consul should 
attempt such a journey, it would cost him his life. 

The Cholo Indians are one of the most widely diflfhsed 
tribes of tropical America, extending, as they do, from the 
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Gulf of San Miguel to the Bay of Choco, and thence^ with 
a few interruptions) to the northern parts of the Republic 
of Ecuador. We can follow them all along the coast, from 
latitude 29(y toSPdV north, recognizing them by their pe- 
culiar mode of raising their habitations upon posts 6 or 8 
feet above the ground. The fact that the Cholos have such 
a wide range, explains an historical puzzle. When reading 
of the discovery of Peru, how the Spaniards gradually 
pushed southwards along the shores of America, every 
where inquiring after the empire of the Incas, and ev^a 
obtaining information of the city of Cuzco, we are at a loss 
to explain how the discoverers could understand the stories 
related to them, how the two parties could make themselves 
intelligible. Even the best historians have not explained 
this puzzle. But the fact that the same language is spoken 
fix>m San Miguel to the northern boundaries of Ecuador, 
where the Quichua commences, and that it was familiar 
to the Spaniards before starting pn their expedition, renders 
the proceeding intelligible. We now comprehend how 
the existence of the empire of the Incas could be known 
on the banks of the Churchunque, how Balboa could re- 
ceive intelligence of the llama and other productions of 
Peru, and how the barks of Pizarro could collect informa- 
tion from the lips of natives, who never before had beheld 
the face of a white man. 

The following vocabularies, written according to the 
modem Spanish orthography, were collected from the lips 
of different natives ; that of the Cholos will form an addi- 
tion to that published by Dr. CuUen, in 20th volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 

JBnguu. SATANiBia Gholo. Batano. 

Man ohomaqaira 

. Boy gnarra 

Woman an-ioh hnena; hnera pnrra 

Girl ...•.• haemgaaoa 

Ohfld goarchaqae . ^ . . . . 
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SiTAinEiia 



Friend 

TMef 

Hftir 
Face 
Nose 
Eyes 
Mouth 
Teeth 
Tongae 
Ears 
Breast 
Arm 
Hand 
ilnger 

Body (perhMw 
beUy) 

Leg 

Thigh 

Foot 

Fire 

Water 

Earth 

surer 

Sogar-cane 

Plantain 

Tree 

Pine-apple 

Oalabaah-tree 

Make 

Onayavo 

Amotta plant 

Vegetable Irory 

Wood 

Cock 

Hen 

Egg 

Turkey 

Parrot 

Dog 

Pig 



chugagB 



Tas'^ 

■iguaora 

ca 

di^a 

cavira 

ol5 

Jutold 



corard 



suaguet 



iera 
jlTita 
ohi 
lavi 



es-que 
bla 



pnda 

quirii 

qu^unbue;Jun 

Ui^ 

itai; jl 

Uda 

quirame 

qoeval! ; Jurik 

j6;bi 

juapatii 

Jiqua; Jua 

jeyaohaque 

CAcak 

Jeremumuli 
macar^ 
Jerd 
quebu^de 



Bayukl 
nngoete 

trnaaio; tnnaoli- 
oooampanueho 

aaagua 

caguigai 
ni^ala , 

oi](ja 



chugqm 



quebue; itro 

paito 

ohaio 

pata 

panQo 

ohijo 

giatahu 

nepe; nearit 

pamiao 

b^ 

anta 

pleura tupu 



manila 



noca 



antana 

oog 

coyquigua 



to 
ohunohi 



neoomd 

ohamilt 

Jari 

U8& 

<^b^f>a 
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Englbb. 


SlTAMItia 


Cbolo. 


Batano. 


Hour 


Jn 


tee 




Ladder 




dnmd 




Pot 


nn 


eoohnrd 




Knife 




neoo 


• • • . • • • 


Canoe 




Jampa 




Flask 




mtt^mtuffn^ 




Shirt 


(dngomi 






8nn 


becia: biohia 




Moon 




Jedec6 




Stan 


behngopa 


chintahn; oooohi 


Ihare 


chaori 


I m ynina 




I had 




, Toam ira basima • 


yon (Instead) 




oonfero 




Good-day 
Yes 


hagniohe, 






nano 




Ko 




seva 




1 




abk 


qnenohiqne 


a 




nmd 


povnar 


^ 


• ••••• 


nmpek 


pavnar 


4 




qniramani 


paqnevnar 


5 




goasoma 


atate 


6 




goaqniranamba 


nercna 


7 


• ••••• 




cngle 


8 






pavaqne 

paqnevaqne 

ambno 


9 






10 






100 






ambno«ambac. 



The Spanish language, the vernacular tongue, is spoken 
with greater purity than in most parts of America. Never- 
theless it abounds in provincialisms, and a Castilian finds 
much to censure. The letters G and Z are never lisped, 
the S generally left out at the end of a word ; the D is 
not pronounced in many instances, the L often changed 
into R, and vice versa the R into L. Besides these pecu- 
liarities a number of expressions exist, which are quite 
peculiar to the country, and originated either in the comip- 
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tion of Indian words or local causes. The French, Italian, 
and Portuguese, from their close resemblance to the Spanish 
and the English, are understood by most educated people. 
But it appears that respecting the latter some misconception 
prevails. Captain Basil Hall, when visiting Panama in 
1822, met several negroes who could speak English, and 
hence he concluded that that language, on account of the 
intercourse with Jamaica and other British colonies in the 
West Indies, was much diffused. The conclusion was far 
from being correct Before the arrival of the North Ame- 
ricans there were but few who could master it. At present 
several newspapers are published in English ; it is "also 
taught in the College, which will undoubtedly greatly assist 
in spreading it. But those who think that within a few 
years it will become the vernacular tongue, seem to be rather 
sanguine in their expectations. How many attempts have 
been made to establish English throughout Wales, Ireland, 
and the Highlands of Scotland, the French in Alsace, and 
the Danish in Holstein, and how little progress has been 
effected. To suppress one language by substituting 
another, is one of the most difficult and tedious tasks that 
can be undertaken. A satisfactory result is not obtained 
in a few years, but must be the work of centuries. 



Note. — ^After having written the foregoing passages, Dr. Shaw, 
Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society of London, has commn- 
nicated to me a vocabulary of the Bayano language, collected by Dr. 
Edward Cullen, which is to appear in the transactions of the Society^ 
It appears from that communication that the Bayano, or the Tale or 
Tnle language, as the author caUs it, is spread also along the northern 
shore of Darien, from the river Atrato to the coast of San Bias. 

Ihember 5, 1861. 



ARTICLE VI. 



CUBAN ANTiaUITlES. 



A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SOME RELICS FOUND IN THE 
ISLAND OF CUBA. 



BY ANDRES POET, OF HAVANA 



CUBAN ANTIQUnTER 



A BBIEF DESORIPnOK OF SOME BEU08 FOUND IN THE 
ISLAND OF CUBA. 

The few specimens of Cuban antiquities which I have 
the pleasure of submitting to the Ettmological Society aie, 
it is true, of very slight importance, if compared with the 
colossal monuments of the aborigines of Mexico, Central 
America, Peru, and the United States. But that furnishes 
no good reason for neglecting their investigatioh, especially 
when we consider that they are about the only fragments 
of the past, in this island, that have been rescued from ob< 
livion. 

It is not my intention to go into any speculations ou 
the origin of these remains ; because any conclusion on 
that head ought to rest on solid groimds and not on precon- 
ceived notions ; and as my examination of a great number 
of ancient and modem authors has resulted very unsuccess- 
fully, I am obliged to acknowledge my want of data, at 
present, from which to make any deductions of value. 
Nevertheless I shall mention some idols found in St. Do- 
mingo, and published by Mr. Walton, which sustain some 
striking analogies to those of Cuba. 
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Fig. 1 represents 
an idol in the por- 
tion of a dog squat- 
ting on his hind feet. 
The fore paws are 
crossed over the re- 
gion of the abdo- 
men ; but the sculp- 
ture shows no indi- 
cation of the genital 
organs. On the back 
of the head there is 
an eminence like a ring without any visible perforation. 

The features of this idol are rude, but their expression 
is rather ludicrous than ferocious. 

In the position of the fore paws there is a certain lubri- 
city which is peculiar to the monkeys of Guinea, espe- 
cially the papion (genus cyanocephalus, or dog's head), 
which it may have been intended to imitate.* This indi- 
cation is due to my father, D. Felipe Poey, director of the 
Museum of Natural History of Havana.t 

The idol is carved out of a very hard and compact 
black stone, in which the edge of a knife makes a white 
scratch. It does not strike 'fire with steel ; but it produces 
effervescence when tested with nitric acid, which shows 
that it consists of carbonate of lime. It is three feet in 
height and one foot in diameter at its base. 

In comparing this idol with those of other countries, we 



* La faja negra del rostro que presenta la fig. del mono de "Walton 
es mas propia del 8imia appella Lin. que del capucina que son dos 
especies muy proximas. (Cuvier, Rein. An. 1. p. 102.) 

t Senor Poey is now engaged in the publication of a very laborious 
work on the natural history of Cuba. It is written in Spanish, with 
a summary in Latin and French at the contusion of each chapter. 
The first three numbers are already published. 
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find that it differa entiiely in its character from Egyptian 
sculpture, in having the feet thrown forward, a posture the 
reverse of the sphinxes of the Nile, which recline with their 
feet beneath and behind them. Neither does it remind us 
of the Mexican idols, in consequence of the absence of those 
ferocious characteristics wiiich distinguish the gods of that 
region, to whom human sacrifices were wont to be made. 

The idols exhibited in Figs. 1 and 2, were found by 
D. Miguel Rodriguez Ferrer in the eastern department of 
Cuba, at a place called the Jiinco, in the jurisdiction of 
Baracoa, in the interior of a wood, at a depth of three feet 
below the surface of the ground. 

Mr. Ferrer was commissioned in 1849, by Mr. Madoz, 
author of the accurate Geographical Dictionary of Spain 
and the Ultramarine Colonies, to collect data respecting the 
geography and natural productions of Cuba. He made, in 
consequence, a tour through the island, in the course of 
which he made many investigations into its natural 
history and antiquities. On his return to Havana, he 
kindly allowed me to take drawings of the relics numbered 
1, 2, and 3, the ^, ^ 

' ' ' Fig. «. 

only ones he 
had found, with 
full permission 
to publish them. 
The idol, Fig. 
1, was present- 
ed by this gen- 
tleman to the 
museum of th6 
Royal Universi- 
ty of Havana. 

Fig. 2 is a correct representation of the second relic, and 
is one-fourth of the size of the original. All the figures 
seen on one side are exactly reproduced on the other. These 
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are so admirably executed, that I am inclined to think they 
must have done with a mould ; the particular reasons for 
which conclusion are : 1st, that the measurements on both 
sides are so exactly alike that it seems almost impossible 
to have regulated the work merely by the eye, or even by 
a compass ; 2d, all the figures are executed on both sides 
in alto relievo ; Sd^ the outlines of the figures are perfectly 
smooth* The stone, which is very hard and of a brownish 
red color, had originally a thick coat of varnish, and was 
neatly polished, as is easily seen in those parts where the 
varnish has not been destroyed by fiiction. A B is a vein 
of quartz which passes through ihe stone at an equal dis- 
tance from the circumference. There is a slight groove 
cut all around it The stone gradually diminishes in thick- 
ness from the centre to the circumference. It is difficult to 
conceive what operations can have been performed with 
this implement, unless we suppose it to be an axe. Were 
we to look for any animal representation, that of a fish 
would most probably be the true one. 

Fig. 8. 





The relic Fig. 3 is composed of burned clay, of very lit- 
tle specific weight. A consideration of all the characteris- 
tics of its features shows an intention to imitate those of a 
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monkey ; this appears in the flattened nose, the sunken and 
half-closed eyes, and the erect ears. The iris is represented 
by a deep hole of an elliptical form, around which there is 
a hollow ring. There is a want of symmetry in the eyes, 
the right one being a little smaller, and standing a little 
lower than the left. In the original the right ear is want- 
ing ; but from the left one we perceive that there were two 
little holes of an irregular shape as at a. On both sides 
of the face, and a little the highest on the right, are two pro- 
tuberances with little holes, which, like those of the ears, 
are not carried through. 

A peculiar characteristic of this head is, that it exhibits 
no vestige of a mouth. And it appears that this omission 
was intentional, when we consider the great distance left 
between the nose and the lowest visible part of the face. 
From Mr. Walton's specimen we cannot judge as to the 
want of a mouth, on account of that part' having been 
broken off. The roughness of the back part of the head 
seems to indicate that it was formerly attached to another 
piece. I find this supposition confirmed by Mr. Walton, 
who says, in describing his monkey's head, << it appears to 
be the handle or ears of a vase or cooking-vessel." 

I am indebted for this telic also to the kindness of Don 
Miguel Ferrer. 




From the object represented in Fig 4, it is very difficult 
to draw any inference. All that we can conjecture is that 
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it presents the representation of an animal, whicn, firom its 
mode of sitting, may be a monkey ; though this is contra- 
dicted by its strange thumb and entire want of a tail. It 
rests upon a flattened sphere. The substance of which it 
is composed is a reddish clay. The cut is one-fourth of 
the size of the original. 

I owe this relic to the zealous kindness of D. Eusebio 
Jimenez, a resident of Moron, five miles from which place 
it was found. 

As I have already intimated, in my search for informa- 
tion respecting the origin and purport of these Cuban relics, 
through a great number of authors, which it would be use- 
less to enumerate, the only things which decidedly struck 
my mind were : 1st, the strong resemblance between the 
characteristics of the faces of idol, Fig. 5, foimd in San 
Domingo, and that of Fig. 1, from Cuba ; and, 2d, the like- 
ness of the monkey's face, as Mr. Walton calls it, Fig. 6, to 
my Fig. 3, which might also be taken for a monkejr's face. 

Now should it be proved that those four relics came from 
the same tribe of Indians, or from the same ancient nation, 
and that of Mr. Walton's Nos. 5 and 6, the former answers 
exactly to the Lingam idols of the Hindoos, and cor- 
responds perfectly with the description given by Moore in 
his Hindoo Pantheon, and that the latter by its style im- 
plies a systematic school of art, and greatly resembles the 
favorite emblem of the Egyptians or the Hindoos, as Mr. 
Walton assures us; should, I say, these probabilities be 
proved, it would be a great discovery made in the history 
and antiquities of these two islands. 

There are many historians who consider that this part 
of the world was originally peopled by the Carthagenians, 
Israelites, Egyptians, Hindoos, Africans, etc. 

Columbus hmiself, in his second expedition to the West 
Indies, found the stern-post of a vessel lying on the shore 
at Guadalupe ; a circumstance which affords a strong pre- 
sumption that a ship had been in the New World before him. 
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Under the head of fortuitous visits to the American 
continent prior to that of Columbus, may likewise be in- 
cluded the circumstance mentioned by Peter Martyr, that 
at a place called duarequa, in the Oulf of Darien, Yasco 
Nu£Lez de Balboa met with a colony of negroes.^ 

Hmnboldt says : << Avant tout, il fiiudrait savoir si les 
duarequas ^taient vraiement semblables auz ndgres du 




Soudan, comme le dit Gomara, ou si ce n'^tait qu'une race 
d' Indiens tr^basan^s {i cheveux plats et lisses) qui infes- 
taient de temps en temps (et avant 1492) les cdtes de cette 
m^e ile de Ha!Lte.''t 

We give here the account of Mr. Walton : 
''The figure represented in the above cut is that of 
an idol in granite, found in the island of San Domingo, 
and originally worshipped by the natives as a household 

* *' Mancipia ibi nigra repenint, ex regione distaate a Qaarequa 
dierum spatlo tantmn duonun, qosa solos giguit nigritos et eos feroces 
atque admodum truces."— P. Martyr, decad. iii. c. 1. See also Bryan 
Edward's History of the West Indies, yol. 1, pp. 27, IH^aod Appendix* 
pp. 111-125. Gomara, Hist, de Ind., vol. zzxiy. 

t Eisai Politique. 

18 
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god. It cQirafponds perfectly with the deseriptioQ given 
us by Moore in his learned woric called the Hindu Pantbeon, 
and answers exactly to the Lingrnn worshipped by that peo- 
ple, but it may be said to represent it more fully and in a 
more, striking manner than any idols by him described. 

'< We are told by this learned author, that Brahma is 
the perscmification c^ the creative power of the deity, and 
images were made to it, placed in the temples, and reverently 
propitiated by offerings and invocations. He is called the 
framer of the universe and creator of the world. He is also 
the personification of matter generated ; every thing was 
by him called into creaticm. In the idol now before us. 
No. 6, Brahma is represented by a disk, A, to signify the 
world over which he presides, whidh he^called into exist- 
ence, and here the effect ia taken to represent the cause 
which gave it birth. 

<<B represents the Tani (pudendum midMre\ or mys- 
tical creative power. Moore tells us that the real history 
of these emblems of nature is so veiled in mystery as to 
render it difficult to give its orgin. To the deep searchers 
into the systems of this mythology they may appear inde» 
licate, but on reflection they will be found symbolical of 
the First Cause, and though their typical representations may 
argue a want of decorum, the opposite was the character 
of the Hindoos. The Loi^sam system of worship was said 
to prevail in £Btmilies, as is apparent fiom the household 
gods of the Indians. 

<< C represents the Linga, the symbol of the regeneration, 
or the phallic emblem of the Greeks, and in in perfect mys- 
tical character with that of the Hindoos. 

<< On the tq[> of the Linga is placed the head of the god 
of Prudence, who presided over the moral and physical 
world, and to whom the Hindoos addressed themselves 
on every undertaking. The countenance is marked in 
strong expressive traits, the socket of the eyes are parti- 
cularly remarkable, and the oudines of feature are not al- 
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together rade, when it is considered that they are carved 
in the hardest stone, by a people who were unacquainted 
with the use of edged tools. The coronet is a triad, 
perhaps the rude representation of the cobray or hooded 
serpent In the back are four divisions, to represent the 
four seasons. The discovery of this curious relic casts a 
singular light on the history of the worship of the 
ancient Indians of Hispaflola, and is a collateral support of 
our conjecture, that they sprang from the parent stock of 
the Asiatics, from their communion of worship. 

<<This idol may be considered as the only piece of the 
kind that has been brought to Europe from Hispaflola, and 
will eventually be deposited in the English Museum. It^ 
is about a foot high, and in perfect preservation, as repre- 
sented in the engraving. In his second voyage Columbus 
found amongst the natives of Ouadaloupe, two wooden 
idols, tolerably well carved, with serpents writhing round 
(heir feet ; but the history of Hispaflola is silent on this 
subject. 

'< No native Indians, as we have remarked in the body 
of this work, are found remaining in the island of Hispafl- 
ola ; but accident lately brought thither an Indian empiric 
from the main, who professed to be a man of talents, and 
who was actually well informed on the subjects relating 
to his own country, particularly its medicinal herbs, etc. 
On being shown this idol, he recognized what it was ; and 
to see the effects that would be produced on the Indian, it 
was placed in the midst of two or three gentlemen, who 
began to dance round it, in order the better to convey the 
idea to the Indians, and to ask him whether that was the 
way in which it was used by his ancestors. The Indian 
immediately raged, foamed at the mouth, gnashed his 
teeth, and appeared in the greatest paroxysm of fury, till 
he was convinced that it was not done to ridicule their 
ancient worship ; when pacified, he acknowledged that to 
this day there are similar figures worshipped by stealth, in 
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the interior of Sooth Anmica. Thus do the ignorant ad- 
dress themselves to idok of the divinity fiuhioned by the 
hand of mani whilst the sage worships him in spirit. 

^No. 6, IS a fragment of earthen- 
ware from the same island, and appears 
to be the handle or ears of a vase or cook- 
ing vesseL The style implies a systema- 
tic school of art| and greatly resembles 
the Egyptian. It represents the mon- 
key's face (a favorite emblem of the 
Hindoos), the sides, his ears, and the top, 
his forehead. Of fragments of a similar 
nature, the author in his researches has 
been abletocollectiJMire than twenty,.dug up in various parts 
of the island, but principally in Samana, most of which 
were presented by him to Major General Carmichael."* 

We now come to the importantinquiry, what reason 
have we for assuming that the sculptures Nos. 1, 3, and 6, 
or No. 4 even, were executed by the aborigines of Cuba 
and San Domingo, if we assume that they represent mon- 
keys? Antiquarians are aware that primitive tribes of 
men sought to imitate such objects as surrounded them, 
and often gave to their gods the forms and attributes of 
animals with which they were acquainted. Such being the 
case, it becomes an important inquiry, whether monkeys 
were found in Cuba or San Domingo, either before or 
after the discovery of these islands in the fifteenth century ? 
In respect to Cuba I can give a definite answer to this 
inquiry. Oviedo, the naturalist, who accompanied Coliun- 
bus, makes no mention of monkeys in his account of the 
Natural History of the Island. Nor has my father, who 



* The present state of the Spaxiish Colonies, indnding a partioiilar 
report of mspafiola, etc., by THlliam Walton, 1. 1, p. 167-171. Lon- 
don, 1810. 
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has, perhaps, made more extensive researches than any 
other naturalist in Cuba ; nor have I been able to learn of 
the existence of monkeys, or of their skeletons in the isl- 
and. The same is true of San Domingo. Neither Oviedo, 
nor any of the ancient or modern travellers in that island, 
or any of the writers who have spoken of its Natural His- 
tory, mention the existence of monkeys. 

The only mention of monkeys in the West Indies is in 
respect to the smaller Antilles, lying near the coast of 
South America, where they were found in considerable 
numbers. They were found in Barbadoes, but in 1750, 
according to Hughes, they were very scarce. He says : — 
"They are not very numerous in this island ; they dwell 
chiefly in inaccessible gullies, especially where there are 
many fruit trees. As a law of this island provides a pre- 
mium for destroying them as well as raccoons, they yearly 
rather decrease than multiply.^ * 

Sir Richard Schomburgk observes that, '^ the most inter- 
esting animals in Barbadoes are the monkeys, now nearly 
extinct, although formerly so abundant that the Legisla- 
ture set a price upon them. From the outer appearance of 
a living specimen I consider it to be a Ceptis capusinus 
(Geoff.), the sar or weeper, or a very closely alUed species. 
It is not likely it was introduced, as the first settlers found 
it in large numbers on their arrival."t 

If, therefore, upon the facts presented, we assume that 
figs. 1, 3, 4, and 6 are representations of monkeys, and fur- 
ther, that monkeys did not exist in Cuba and San Domingo, 
then it follows that they were brought there, or made by 
a people previously acquainted with these animals, or are 
the relics of a people antecedent to those found by the 
discoverers. 

In October, 1860, a gentleman, Don Busebio Jimenez, 

* Hngbee's Natnral History of Barbadoes, London, 1750, p. 66. 
i Schomborgk^s History of Barbadoes, London, 1848, p. 682-688. 
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iQfidait in Mora% a town in the Cmtral Department of 
Cuba, announced that some curious aboriginal traces had 
been discovered about five miles southeast from that city, on 
the property of Don Francisco Rodriguez. The spot was 
marked by a grove of lemon trees. The ground within was 
a little above the general level, raised in an oval outline, 
highest at the extremities and sounded hollow beneath 
the feet An excavation was attempted, when the earth 
caved in. Upon removing it, were found various Indian 
relics' and ut^isils of hard wood, baked clay and stone, and 
many small idols. 

When the information reached me, I made an ap|ieai 
on the 3d of December in ^^El Fam^^ the public news- 
paper of Puerto Principe, to the gentleman above named, 
ui^g that the excavations should be continued, and ex- 
pressing my belief that many other relics would be found 
in or near Uie same place.* I also suggested that the spot 
should be examined with reference to any resemblance 
it might sustain to the extraordinary circidar structures, 
mounds, etc., discovered by Mr. Squier in the Mississippi 
Valley, and so accurately described in his works on the abo- 
riginal monuments of the United States. An account of 
all was given on the 8th of April, 1861, in the <' Faro In- 
dustrial '' of Havana. 

A short time afterwards I received from Seflor Jimenez 
various aboriginal relics, and amongst them the idol en- 
graved in fig. 4, various bones of quadrupeds and fishes, 
and some fossil shells, but no human skulls, all found in 
the place above alluded to. I am nevertheless still inclined 
to think that further researches would have brought to light 
other interesting objects. I failed to obtain any satisfactory 
information, as to the probable analogy which the circular 
elevation bore to the circular structures of the Mississippi 

* Beprodnced in the Faro Indiistrial and the Diario de la Marina» 
of HaYana, on the 18th of December, 1850. 
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Valley, but hope that a second examination maybe attend- 
ed with more complete results. 

Mr. Walton says: "When a Caziquedied, they Opened 
and dried him by the fire, that he might be preserved 
entire ; the body was then laid in some cave, together with 
his arms, and frequently his most favorite wife attended 
Ijim. This is the use to which the cave of St, Anna, men- 
tioned in Ihis volume, and near the city of St. Domingo, 
was destined ; but there is one in the centre of the island 
that has many more visible marks of its having been once 
used as a species of catacomb." * It is not impossible, 
therefore, that this was the place of burial of one of the 
aboriginal Caziques. 



NOTE, 

Mr. Poey has just cause to lament the small number ot 
relics of aboriginal art which have, as yet, been discovered 
in the islands of Cuba and San Domingo. Of the few 
which have been found, drawings have rarely been taken. 




Nevertheless, on a map of San Domingo, published in 1731| 
we find engraved sketches of two or three, which are not 
without their interest in this connection. The map is en« 
titled : ^V Isle Espagnole sous k nom Indien d' Hayt1| 

* Appendix to voL l, p. 868. 
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au eamme dU (iaiipo$9UUe par S69 htAUanU naiurds Icrs 
de la deeouvertB^ avee les premiers EtabUseemena dee Ee- 
pagnole. Par le Sa. D^Antille, Qeographe Ord. du 
RoL Maif 1731." These sketches are reproduced above. 

That indicated by the letter a, is described briefly as 
having been found in an Indian sepulchre. Those indi- 
cated by b and e are noticed simply as << Ftgures super^ 
eiitieuees de 2Semi ou Mabouya de la f agon dee anciens Ik- 
euiaireeP 

In respect to the peculiar form of worship presumed by 
Mr. Walton^ the author above quoted, to have existed in 
San Domingo, we have the corroborative evidence of M. 
Arthault, phjrsician to ttie king of France, who, in 1790, 
seems to have published a dissertation on the subject* 

The most valuable archaeological researches yet made 
in San Domingo, are doubtless those of Sir R. Schomburgk, 
some of the results of which were, in 1851, communicated 
to the Ethnological Section of the British Assodation. 
This gentleman informs us, that although the aborigines 
have wholly disappeared from the island, yet that their 
language, which still lives in the names of places, rivers, 
trees, and fruits, declares << that the people who bestowed 
these names were identical with the Carib and Arawaak 
tribes of Guiana.'' 

He adds that an excursion to the calcareous caverns of 
Pommier, about ten leagues to the west of the city of Santo 
Domingo, afforded him the examination of some picture- 
writings executed by the Indians after the arrival of the 
Spaniards. These remarkable caves, which are always 
in themselves of high interest, are situated within the dis- 
trict over which, at the landing of the Spaniards, the fair 
Indian Catalina reigned as Cacique. And it was to them 
that the Indians finally fled, to escape the Spanish crossbows 
and bloodhounds. <<I was greatly interested," continues 

« Dnlrnre, **I>es Divinity Generatrices etc,'' vol iL, p) 116. 
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'this writer, << in a number of symbolic pictures, which the 
Indians had traced with charcoal on the white and smooth 
walls of one of the smaller caves, which bears at present 
the name of the * painted chamber/ Peter Martyr of An- 
gleria, the contemporary of Columbus, and one of the 
earliest historians of his discoveries, relates, in his first De- 
cade of the Ocean, that the aborigines of Santo Domingo 
held caves in great veneration, for out of them, they say, 
came the sun and moon to give light to the world, and 
mankind likewise issued from two caves of unequal height, 
according to the size of their statures. In the general un- 
certainty which prevails with regard to these monuments 
of bygone races, it was particularly gratifying to find these 
sculptures which afforded a clue to the period when they 
were executed. Near the entrance of a second cave, close 
to the former, I observed some carvings in the rock. The 
character of these figures, and their being cut in the hard 
substance of stone, prove an origin of a more remote date 
than those in the other cave. Baron Humboldt observes, 
when alluding to the carvings he met on the banks of the 
Orinoco, that it must not be forgotten that nations of very 
different descent, when in a similar uncivilized state, hav- 
ing the same disposition .to simplify and generalize outlines, 
and being impelled by inherent mental disposition to form 
rhythmical repetitions and series, may be led to produce 
similar signs and symbols. Baron Humboldt had only 
opportunity to view the carved figures on the banks of the 
Orinoco, but the examination of a great number of these 
83rmbols shows to me that there is a great difference in 
their character and execution ; hor is it my opinion that 
the idols worked in stone and the carvings on the rocks 
were executed by the races that inhabited South America 
and the West Indies at the time of their discovery. They 
belong to a remoter period, and prove much more skill and 
patience than the simple figures painted with charcoal on 
the walls of the cave near Pommier. The figures carved 
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of stone and worked without iron took denote, if not dvi- 
lization, a quick conception, and an inexhaustible patience 
to give to these hard substances the desired forms. With 
respect to the age or epoch when the figures sculptured of 
stone were executed there is no tradition. It is remarkable 
that they are only found where we have sure evidence 
that the Caribs inhabited or visited the place. I have no 
reason to believe [doubt?] that they were made by the 
Caribs, which opinion I am the more inclined to adopt oncom« 
paring them with the tools and utensils executed by the still 
existing tribes I met in Guiana. There are, however, vari- 
ous proofis that the Caribs inhabited Santo Domingo ; among 
others, I found that the eastern point of the island, called 
Junta Engafio, numerous heaps of Conch shells {strcmbwf 
giffcvi). These shells have invariably a hole near the 
spire, which has been made for the purpose of detaching 
the animal from the shell, and to extract it with ease. I met 
a large number of similar piles at the island of Anegada, 
which the historians of the Antilles ascribe to the Caribs ; 
who, on their descent from the Lucuyas to wage war upon 
the natives of Puerto Rico, touched firstly at Anegada in 
order to provision themselves with conches for their expedi- 
tion. A far more interesting discovery than these heaps of 
conch shells, during my travels in Santo Domingo is, how-* 
ever, a granitic ring in the neighborhood of San Juan de 
Maguana, which seems to have entirely escaped the atten- 
tion of previous historians and travellers. Maguana 
formed one of the five kingdoms into which Santo Domingo, 
on the arrival of the Spaniards, was divided. It was 
governed by the Carib Cacique Caonabo (which name 
signifies rain), the most fierce and powerful of the chief- 
tains, and the irreconcilable enemy of the Europeans. His 
favorite wife was the unfortunate Anacaona, famed in the 
island for her beauty, her wisdom, and, as recorded by all 
the early historians, for her kindness towards the white 
men. Nevertheless, Ovando, when governor of Santo Do- 
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Dttingo, accused her of conspiracy, and carried her in chains 
to the city, and ignominiously hanged her in the presence 
of the people whom she had so long and so signally be- 
friended. The granitic ring is now known in the neighbor- 
hood under th^ name of ' el Cercado de los Indios,' and 
lies on a savannah surrounded with groves of wood, and 
bounded by the river Maguana. The circle consists mostly 
of granitic rocks, which prove by their smoothness that 
they Jiave been collected on the banks of a river, probably 
at the Maguana, although its distance is considerable. 
The rocks are mostly each from thirty to fifty pounds in 
weight, and have been placed closely together, giving the 
ring the appearance of a paved road, twenty-one feet in 
breadth, and as far as the trees and bushes which had 
grown up from between the rocks permitted one to ascertain, 
2270 feet in circumference. A large granitic rock, five feet 
seven inches in length, ending in obtuse points, Ues nearly 
in the middle of the circle partly imbedded in the ground. 
I do not think that its present situation is the one It origi- 
nally occupied ; the rock stood probably in the centre. It 
has been smoothed and fashioned by human hands ; and 
although the surface has sufiered from atmospheric influ- 
ence, there is evidence that it was to represent a human 
figure : the cavities of the eyes and mouth are«till visible. 
This rock has in every respect the appearance of the figure 
represented by P&re Charlevoix in his ^Histoire de I'Ue 
Espagnole ou de Saint-Domingue,' which he designates as 
a < Figure trouv^e dans une Sepulture Indienne.' A path- 
way of the same breadth as the ring extends from it firstly 
due west, and turns afterwards at a right angle to the 
nojrth, ending at a small brook. The pathway is almost 
for its whole extent overgrown with thick forest ; I could 
not, therefore, ascertain the exact length. No doubt can 
exist that this circle surrounded the Indian idol, and that 
within it thousands of the natives adored the deity in the 
unshapen form of the granite rock. But another question 
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remains to be solvedi— namely, weicMie inhabitants whom 
the Spaniards met in the island, the constructors of this 
ring ? Were they the adorers of this deity ? I think not. 
tf my opinion could possess any value, I should pio- 
nounce the granitic ring near San Juan, the figures which 
I have seen cut into rocks in the interior of Guiana, and 
the sculptured figures to belong to a race far superior in 
intellect to the one Cdumbus met in Hispaniola, ^o came 
firom the northern parts of Mexico, adjacent to the ancient 
country or district of Huastecas, and that this race was 
conquered and extirpated by the nations that inhabited 
the countries when the Europeans landed." 
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